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LITERATURE. 

Primitive Folk-Moots ; or, Open-Air Assem- 
blies in Britain. By George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. (Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co.) 


Tue author of this little book has taken a 
great deal of praiseworthy trouble in bringing 
together a great number of instances illus- 
trating an important subject. And though 
he has done it with very little of method or 
criticism, it will be useful for those who go 
somewhat deeper into matters to have such a 
collection before them. But it is plain that 
Mr. Gomme has gone to work at his subject 
with but little of that kind of knowledge 
which is needful for the understanding of his 
own instances. He does not yet see what 
they prove and what they do not prove. He 
has not quite got beyond the stage of thinking 
that a book is a book. He refers to books of 
the most different degrees of value as if they 
were of equal authority. He accepts the 
most opposite theories as if they could some- 
how be pieced together. He has read some of 
the best books in the English language ; yet 
he deals quite seriously with the Celtic deri- 
vations of English words put forth by Mr. 
Boult of Liverpool. He does not see that 
Mr. Boult holds exactly the same position 
among philologers which the man who thought 
that the sun was three miles from the earth 
holds among astronomers. That the one 
kind of talk is treated seriously, while the 
other is not, simply shows that rudimentary 
astronomy has got a much firmer grasp on 
the public mind than rudimentary philology. 
It is quite another thing when Mr. Gomme 
professes himself a disciple of Mr. Coote. 
Mr. Coote’s doctrines seem to me to be utterly 
groundless ; but they are the result of real 
study applied with real acuteness. They are 
€ conclusions of a scholar, though a scholar, 
48 I must think, whose mind has taken a 
strange twist. But then Mr. Gomme does 
Not really follow Mr. Coote. Both believe, 
utterly without reason, as I think, in the 
endurance of Roman institutions in Britain. 
ut then they do not mean the same thing 
Y this belief. Mr. Coote in no way sets 
aside the English Conquest of Britain, though 
®explains its results in his own way. One 
Would sometimes think from Mr. Gomme’s 
Way of speaking that he had never heard of 
the English Conquest at all. 
' I do not think that I should have consented 
tg Mr. Gomme’s book, if I had thought 
that I should have found my own name so 
ae in it. But, as I have undertaken 
© do so, it would be absurd to pass 
Y without notice some passages in which 
% Gomme—I will not say attacks ; 





that would be too harsh a word—but 
calls in question things which I have said, 
and which others who are my masters have 
said, without, as I must think, really under- 
standing our meaning. There is for instance 
a well-known charter in the Codex Diploma- 
ticus iii. 292, describing, in great and curious 
detail, a Gemdt held in the days of /theired 
on Cwichelmeshlew—corruptedly COuckams- 
ley—in Berkshire. On its very important 
contents I have spoken in the fifth volume of 
my Worman Conquest, p. 445. The import- 
ance of the document lies in its being an 
early instance of that appearance of the royal 
misst in the local courts out of which our 
whole later judicial system grew. Mr. 
Gomme says (p. 65) :— 


‘Tt is strange that the great importance of this 
charter should have been missed by our con- 
stitutional historians. Professor Stubbs passes it 
by altogether, and Mr. Freeman barely glances 
at it.” 


I have not looked all through Dr. Stubbs’ 
works to see whether he anywhere mentions 
this charter or not. He certainly has not 
neglected the point for which the document 
is valuable. And I certainly think that I 
have more than “glanced” at a charter, to 
which, after casually mentioning it in the 
narrative in my first volume, I come back again 
in my last for its constitutional bearing. But 
it is certainly true that both Dr. Stubbs and 
I have missed the importance of the docu- 
ment, if, as Mr. Gomme thinks, its import- 
ance consists in something about “the 
exhaustive effects of Roman influences” in 
an open-air Gemdét on a West-Saxon hill. If 
by “Roman influences” he means any in- 
fluence of Carolingian institutions, that, 
though very likely, cannot be said to be 
proved; and surely in so thoroughly Teu- 
tonic a day’s work as that was on Cwichelmes- 
hlew, there is no room for “ Roman in- 
fluences ” of any other kind. 

It is among these “ Roman influences” that 

Mr. Gomme seems to lose himself. His sup- 
posed guide Mr. Coote I can at least under- 
stand. His position is worth answering, and 
I have long thought of making an answer to 
it. But I do not know what Mr. Gomme 
means. I cannot see my way when I am 
told “that the early English chronicles are 
not the offspring of the Saxon mind, but of 
the Roman mind.” Or again: 
‘“‘This welding of petty tribes into one nation, 
of local assemblies into a national Witan, was 
not the work of the Anglo-Saxon, because the 
Anglo-Saxon could not step all at once from 
primitive to civilised life. It was really the 
influence of the great Roman mind.” 


I can no more understand this than I can 
understand why Mr. Gomme talks of “a 
national Witan.” He could hardly talk in 
Latin of “ unus sapientes.” 

Mr. Gomme again seems displeased because 
several writers, myself among them, have 
ventured to illustrate Teutonic institutions 
in England by Teutonic institutions else- 
where. In his Preface he says: 


“Mr. Kemble and Mr. Freeman go far enough 
back to be enabled to look upon the borderland 
of my subject; but then, in so doing, the one 
steps on to Swiss ground, and the other to 
German.” 


One odd thing is that Mr. Gomme himself 








seems never to step on German ground at all. 
It is strange to talk so much about me, about 
Mr. Kemble, Sir Henry Maine, and others, and 
never to give a word to the great band of 
German writers on these matters, with the 
illustrious name of Waitz at their head. 
Has Mr. Gomme never looked at the Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte? I hope that all of us 
who still live know our place well enough to 
know his. But what is the difference between 
my “ Swiss” and Mr. Kemble’s “‘ German” ? 
Surely we have not gone back to the times 
when that bit of Swabia whichis called Schwyz 
was thought to be inhabited by some peculiar 
people, who had found their way thither from 
somewhere or other, perhaps from Sweden. 
Then again Mr. Gomme complains : 

“Tt is not always made clear by the followers 
of the comparative method of historical study, 
why the chief authorities for early English 
institutions should be German, and why a 
peculiar institution existing in Germany should 
be looked upon as the parent of a similar insti- 
tution existing in England.” 


And just above it is said that those who 
“appeal to the comparative method” “ take 
early English history itself back to a foreign 
home for its origin.” And a note contains 
an extract from me (Norman Conquest, i. 74) 
which, in common fairness, if it was made at 
all, should have gone on further. A man 
may be made to say anything, by putting a 
full stop where he puts a comma. 

But who, I would ask, looks on institutions 
in Germany as the “ parents” of institutions 
in England, any more than on institutions in 
England as being the “ parents” of institu- 
tions in Germany? Mr. Gomme seems to be 
in the same state of mind as the man who 
heard a lecture of Professor Max Miiller and 
came out saying that the lecturer had fully 
convinced him that Greek was derived from 
Sanscrit. And how can he help tracing 
English history back to a “ foreign home,” 
if by a foreign home he means the elder 
England ? 

Again (p. 13) my “ researches with regard 
to Britain, for instance, are less comprehensive 
and less satisfactory than those with regard 
to the Teutonic countries, and to Greece and 
Rome.” I can only say that, in my Com- 
parative Politics, to which Mr. Gomme refers, 
I made no “researches at all with regard to 
Britain,” except so far as Britain comes 
under the head of * Teutonic countries.”” My 
subject was expressly confined to Greek, 
Roman, and Teutonic matters. To anything 
else, British or otherwise, I purposely referred 
only in the most casual way. I might as 
well complain that Mr. Gomme’s researches 
among Jews and Hindoos are “less complete 
and less satisfactory ” than his researches into 
the folk-moots of Britain. Mr. Gomme again 
(p. 76) complains that I and several other 
writers “ have strangely missed the real sig- 
nificance” of the meeting held on Penenden 
Heath to decide the cause between Lanfranc 
and Odo. I have not the faintest notion what 
he wants any of us todo. I have no objec- 
tion—I do not think that Dr. Stubbs would 
have any objection; I do not think that Mr. 
Kemble would have had any objection, to 
countersign Mr. Gomme’s judgment that this 
Gemdt 


‘* shows that these very laws of England have 
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an equal right with those of Greece and Rome, 
and with those of Germany and Scandinavia, 
to a distinctive, instead of a subordinate 
position in the unwritten code of the primitive 
Aryan.” 

Here again I cannot conceive what Mr. 
Gomme is fighting against. Who puts 
the laws of England in a “subordinate 
position” ? Certainly not I; certainly not 
Dr. Stubbs; certainly not Mr. Kemble. 
What Mr. Gomme finds fault with us for not 
doing is the very thing which we have always 
at least tried to do. 

Mr. Gomme seems taken with my account 
of an Uri Landesgemeinde, though it is 
hardly fair to take scraps of my rhetorical 
description and to work them without in- 
verted commas into his own text. But he 
complains that ‘at present they usurp the 
place which ought to be occupied by English 
examples.” I can only say that I would 
gladly exchange my picture of a Swabian 
Gemét in the nineteenth century for a picture 
of a West-Saxon Gemdét in the ninth; only, 
as I was born in the nineteenth century and 
not in the ninth, I have seen one and I have 
not seen the other. Mr. Gomme asks for “ the 
transfer of these examples from their pride 
of place in English Constitutional History 
to their proper niche in the political in- 
stitutions of early mankind.” That is the 
thing which I have all along tried to do. 
Throughout the whole book I cannot make 
out what the fault is which Mr. Gomme finds 
with me and with my masters. Is it that we 
neglect “ Roman influences”? In the sense 
in which Mr. Gomme seems to talk about 
them, we certainly neglect them, because 
we do not believe in them. But in “ their 
proper niche in the political institutions of 
early mankind,’ I am sure that we have 
always made a great deal of Roman institu- 
tions, and of Greek institutions too. The 
odd thing is that Mr. Gomme, who is so 
anxious for the honour of Rome, and who 
has ransacked the whole world in all ages 
for examples of open-air folk-moots, seems 
never to have thought of the Roman comitia, 
any more than of the Athenian ek&hlésia. 

To speak of myself for the last time, Mr. 
Gomme more than once quotes me, and that 
approvingly, as saying that Henry VIII. was 
chosen king in an open-air folk-moot. What 
I really said, instead of the grotesque nonsense 
which Mr. Gomme attributes to me, is this :— 


“The last king who could tring even the 
shadow of a claim to have been chosen by the 
voice of the people beneath the canopy of heaven 
was no other than Richard the Third. The last 
king who could bring a better claim to have 
been chosen by the same voice beneath the 
vault of the West Minster was no other than 
Henry the Eightb.” 


This is literally true; and I go on at som® 
length to explain the details. But I certainly 
no more said that Henry was chosen in the 
open air than I ever thought, as I saw it said 
of me a little back, it unworthy of an English- 
man to pay attention to Roman and British 
remains. 

Even when Mr. Gomme is not directly 
finding fault with me or with anybody else, 
he seems to be in ’a complaining state of mind, 
as if open-air folk-moots had not had justice 
done to them. It is very odd in p. 67 to go 





to Roger of Wendover under the year 1075, 
instead of to the genuine account in Florence 
under the right year 1080, for the great Gemdt 
at Gateshead in which Bishop Walcher was 
killed. But it is quite unfair to speak of the 
“men of Durham as oppressed and down- 
trodden” by the bishop himself, and it is quite 
needless to insist controversially on the fact 
that the meeting was held in the open air, which 
no one could ever have doubted. Mr. Gomme, 
eager for open-air folk-moots, seems to think 
himself wronged if any writer, old or new, 
records such a meeting, as he might record 
anything else, without pointedly crying out, 
“*See; here is an open-air folk-moot.” Yet 
it is odd that he makes no mention of some 
of the greatest instances of open-air Gemdts 
in our history, such as the Conqueror’s great 
assembly of Salisbury which made England for 
ever an united kingdom. Whether it really 
mustered to the number of sixty thousand 
or not, it was at least far too large to be 
packed into any building which could ever 
have stood within the ditches of Old Sarum. 

Mr. Gomme cannot be trusted in detail. 
It is very strange that in p. 253 he mistakes 
the husting of the Danes—an admirable 
example, by-the-way, of a military assembly 
—at which Saint Aiifheah was murdered, for 
the “ hustings court of London,’ and gravely 
enquires whether there was any “ justifica- 
tion’? for the deed. But it is yet more 
amazing when, in p. 241, he tells us that 
Cissa, one of the founders of the South-Saxon 
kingdom, “ was a peaceful rather than a war- 
like monarch.” What can Mr. Gomme 
mean? How could English kingdoms be 
founded in Britain by peaceful means in the 
fifth century? And has Mr. Gomme never 
heard of the slaughter of Anderida ? 

Mr. Gomme has clearly taken great pains 

with his particular subject, and he has read 
much with a view to it. But he does not 
seem to have that general historical know- 
ledge and general critical power without 
which even a particular subject cannot be 
satisfactorily treated. Had he been satisfied 
to make a mere list of cases where open-air 
folk-moots exist or are known to have existed, 
he would have done very good service. Such 
a list might have been arranged alphabeti- 
eally or chronologically or in any other way 
that he thought good. But he has attempted 
to deal with his subject in a way for which 
he clearly has not the needful scholarship. 
He fails, as so many fail, in historical geo- 
graphy. Itis misleading, for instance, tomake 
a chapter on ** Open-air Courts in Scotland,” 
and then to begin with a Scandinavian Thing 
in Orkney or Shetland. This is not putting 
Things in their proper niches in the history of 
early mankind. If Celts in Scotland and 
Northmen in Orkney both had open-air 
assemblies, that is good presumption of 
common Aryan origin. But it does not do to 
speak as if Orkney had been part of Scotland 
at any recorded time before its pledging in the 
fifteenth century. Even within England Mr. 
Gomme’s geography is sometimes rather 
strange. Take for instance p. 237. 
‘The court of the Honour of Huntingdon, 
called ‘the Barons’ Mote,’ was, no doubt held 
upon the mound known by the name of ‘ Earls 
Barton’ (Archeological Journal, xxxy. 119).” 


| Where and what does Mr. Gomme fancy 





‘Earls Barton’? to be? ‘There is a mound 
at Earls Barton; but Earls Barton itself is 
not a mound, any more than Oxford and 
Arundel are mounds. Has he never seen or 
heard of the famous tower? Yet the article 
referred to in the Archeological Journal is 
by Mr. G. ‘I’. Clark, and it is as clear, full, 
and accurate in its topography as any writing 
of Mr. Clark is sure to be. So again in 
p- 243. 
‘A hamlet in the parish of Weston-super- Mara 
is called Midgeley, the mediaeval name being 
Modesley, undoubtedly Moot-ley, i.e. Moot. 
field ; and in the hamlet is a field called ‘ Court 
Garden.’ ” 
Mr. Gomme adds in a note that “ the Rev, 
S. H. A. Hervey kindly sends me this 
example.” But Mr. Hervey is Vicar of Wed- 
more, and he certainly did not tell Mr, 
Gomme that Mwdgeley, not Midgeley, is in 
the parish of Weston-super-Mare, miles away, 
Mudgeley is in Mr. Hervey’s own parish of 
Wedmore, where Alfred and Guthrum made 
their peace, and to the men of whose hundred 
the Lady Edith sent a writ, exactly the thing, 
one would have thought, for Mr. Gomme, 
But none but Mr. Boult could dream—onl 
Mr. Boult would dream of a Welsh derivation 
—that Modesley could come from Moot-ley, and 
“ Court Garden” has nothing to do with an 
open-air folk-moot, unless possibly in the 
most indirect way. It marks the site of the 
court or manor-house; the manor doubtless 
had a court in Mr. Gomme’s sense; but the 
garden is not likely to be called from the 
court in that sense. Mr. Gomme says that 
he has not himself gone about to places 
for the objects of his book. The more’s 
the pity. No man can go to every place that 
he may have occasion to speak of; but, by 
going to as many as he can, he gets a kind of 
topographical instinct which will help him 
even with places to which he does not go. 
Anyone who professes to know anything of 
English antiquities should surely know such 
marked places as Earls Barton and Wedmore, 
and a glance at the map would show that 
Earls Barton is not at Huntingdon and that 
Wedmore is not at Weston-super-Mare. 
Epwarp A. FreeMAn. 








The Iron Gate, and other Poems. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Dr. Hotmes protests too much. With Mr. 

Emerson, and Mr. Longfellow, and Mr. Whit- 

tier far ahead of him in the vale of years, we 

cannot admit his claim to old age. At 
seventy-one he is juvenile still; in ten years 
time we may allow that he be considered 
venerable. It is the only fault that we have 
to find with his sprightly volume of new 
poems that their author insists a little too 
much upon the loosened cord and the broken 
bowl. The actor, however, does not know 
his part. The wit is too bright, the thought 
too fresh, the intellect too cheerful an 

unweary ; and, though the poet says he is £0 
old, we smile and say, ‘‘Notso!” Indeed, 
he is ready to deny it himself, and in stanzas 
of the accustomed force and music :— 

‘* Altars once flaming, still with incense fragrant, 

Passion’s unweary nurselings rocked asleep, 
Hope’s anchor faster, wild desire less vagrant, 
Life’s flow less noisy, but the stream how deep ! 
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Almost all the poems composing Zhe Iron 
Gate are pieces written in some sense to 
order. Dr. Holmes is the best writer of 
occasional verses now living, and his contri- 
bution is expected at every public feast or 
solemn commemoration. “I’m a florist in 
verse,” he cries, * and what would people say 
if I came to a banquet without my bouquet ?” 
His nosegays are as fresh and bright as ever 
they were, but, as of old, they are almost too 
full of allusions to be intelligible to any but 
an American audience. The wide range of 
the poet’s knowledge and experience, which 
has always given so peculiar a value to his 
society verses, prevents his poems of com- 
pliment from becoming tame or trite; there 
is always some fine flash of fancy, some new 
image, to attract the attention. As the 
laureate of Harvard University—or more 
properly of the class of 1829—his muse is 
always ready, and sings, with graceful variety, 
at least an annual strain. ‘ The Schoolboy,” 
perhaps the most important poem in the 
present volume, and a remarkably accom- 
plished exercise in the heroic couplet, was 
called forth two years ago by a commemora- 
tion of a similar kind, the centenary of the 
foundation of Philip’s Academy at Andover. 

In a style more directly interesting to an 
English audience, ‘My Aviary” is a very 
striking appeal against the wanton destruction 
of birds, illustrated by some charming sketches 
of river scenery. ‘ The Archbishop and Gil 
Blas: a Modernised Version,” is one of those 
witty pieces of philosophy, the ethical ginger- 
bread gilded to the extreme of sparkling 
attractiveness, for which Dr. Holmes has 
always been illustrious. The old Archbishop, 
who has a striking resemblance to the author 
of Elsie Venner, contends against a cynical 
opponent that there is plenty of vitality in 
him yet. ‘The Coming Era” is a good- 
humoured appeal to the savants, the dogmatic 
priesthood of our time, to be indulgent 
towards literature, and particularly towards 
imaginative literature. Here are some of the 
stanzas :— 


“ Tnstead of cracked-brained poets in their attics 

Filling their volumes with their flowery talk, 
There shall be books of wholesome mathematics ; 

The tutor with his blackboard and his chalk. 


“No longer bards with madrigal and sonnet 
Shall woo to moonlight walks the ribboned sex, 
But side by side the beaver and the bonnet 
Stroll, calmly pondering on some problem’s z. 
“ The sober bliss of serious calculation 
Shall mock the trivial joys that fancy drew, 
And oh! the rapture of a solved equation, — 
One self-same answer on the lips of two ! 


“So speak in solemn tones our youthful sages, 
Patient, severe, laborious, slow, exact, 
As o'er creation’s protoplasmic pages 
ey Sees and munch the thistle crops of 
act, 


“Well, Time alone can lift the future's curtain, — 
Science may teach our children all she knows, 


But love will kindle fresh young hearts, ’tis 
certain, 


And June will not forget her blushing rose. 

‘ And so, in spite of all that Time is bringing, — 
be = truth and miracles of art, 
auty and love will keep the poet singing 
And song still live,—the science of the heart,” 


No one can do this tender interchange of 
ooling and fancy better; no one living, 
perhaps, so well. Indeed, in the domain of 
vers de société, pure and simple, we know 





nothing more gay and original than the best 
of these’ verses. Pre-eminent for graceful 
fun, in the present volume, is “On the 
Threshold,” where the poet, preluding a col- 
lection of pieces by various authors, suc- 
cessively compares himself to an usher with a 
white rosette, to the terrible “ Wedding 
Guest” in the Ancient Mariner, and to a 
child who brings, out of a wood, in its 
hollowed palm, drops that tell of the fountain 
within. It would be impossible to touch the 
Horatian lyre with lighter or nimbler fingers. 
The heroic verse of Dr. Holmes will one 
of these days be the subject, no doubt, of 
curious analytical enquiry. It is a singular 
survival, handed down to our author by 
Crabbe from Goldsmith, and preserving some 
accents of each of these poets. There is no 
other considerable writer of our day who 
preserves this instrument of the eighteenth 
century, for Mr. William Morris’s ten- 
syllabled rhyming verse is a_ wholly 
different metre, a romantic movement full 
of indolent enjambments. Such a poem as 
Mr. Browning’s A Forgiveness shows how 
completely the lesson Waller taught us has 
been discarded. Dr. Holmes alone has not 
rejected it ; he alone contrives to write in the 
couplet, without giving us the impression of 
an obsolete form or a pastiche. He writes in 
it quite simply—the last real poet to move 
with ease in the pomp of shoe-buckles and a 
pig-tail. The poem in the present volume 
called * The Schoolboy ”’ is almost a portent 
nowadays. In 1780 it would have been 
noticeable only for the unwonted vigour of its 
verses. ‘Epmunp W. Gosse. 








Lancashire Inquisitions returned into the 
Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
now existing in the Public Record Office, 
London. Edited by J. Paul Rylands, 
F.S.A. (Printed for the Record Society.) 


Tue Record Society, organised only two years 
ago “for the publication of original docu- 
ments relating to Lancashire and Cheshire,” 
has already done some excellent work, and 
its announced plan of future operations com- 
mends it to the attention and support of 
every historian, biographer, and genealogist 
in the kingdom. Its first volume, issued last 
year—viz., The Lancashire and Cheshire 
Church Surveys, 1649-55, edited by Lieut.- 
Col. Fishwick—was then noticed in these 
pages. The second volume, which will be 
delivered to the members of the society this 
year, in company with the one now under 
notice, possesses a value that will be at once 
recognised, and its appearance will no doubt 
excite no small amount of surprise. It is no 
less than a transcript of the official Index to 
the Wills preserved in the Probate Registry 
at Chester, from about the year 1545 down to 
1620 inclusive. Instead, however, of retain- 
ing the chronological arrangement of the ori- 
ginal, the editor, Mr. J. P. Earwaker, has 
placed the entries in alphabetical order, so that 
all the wills of persons of one surname during 
the whole period will appear in one place. 
One of the volumes to be issued next year 
will complete this Index to the year 1650, or 
to the commencement of the interregnum, 
during which all the wills of the country were 
proved at London. 





The enormous value of this carefully pre- 
pared Index will be at once understood and 
appreciated, not only by historical students, 
but by every person who for any purpose has 
had occasion to visit the registry at Chester. 
That we may place upon our own library 
shelves an accurate calendar of all the wills of 
this important diocese proved and preserved 
at Chester during a period of one hundred 
years, perhaps the most interesting of the 
last three centuries, is an unexpected boon, 
and will be the means of saving to students a 
vast amount of time, labour, and expense. 
For this boon it is only just to say that we 
are indebted to the catholic and generous 
spirit of Sir James Hannen, the distinguished 
President of the Probate Division of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice, who freely 
conceded the permission to print these official 
Indexes, and has thus secured the gratitude 
of the entire body of students devoted to this 
particular department of literature. 

Scarcely less in importance is the volume 
now under notice, one of a series which will 
include all the Lancashire inquisitions post 
mortem preserved in the Public Record Office, 
and which will be followed by those relating 
to Cheshire. Everyone familiar with these 
records knows the amount of time and labour 
involved in consulting the originals, and will 
hail with much satisfaction the appearance 
of an unbroken series of them pertaining to 
even a single county, presented in a con- 
venient shape for consultation. The present 
volume embraces the period of the first eleven 
years of the reign of King James IL, 
1603-14. The documents have been 
translated into English, but the orthography 
of names of persons and places has been care- 
fully preserved, and, rejecting only the mere 
useless verbiage, a full abstract of each in- 
quisition is given in the plainest and clearest 
language. his important work has been 
executed by Mr. John A. C. Vincent with his 
well-known care and ability, and it is believed 
that the fullest reliance may be placed upon 
the accuracy of the transcripts. Hitherto it 
has been an average day’s work to go to the 
Public Record Office and obtain and master 
a single Lancashire inquisition. In this 
volume may be consulted, with perfect ease, 
and without leaving one’s own library, no less 
than two hundred and twenty-one. Com- 
mencing with the Stuart period, the series 
will be continued backwards until the in- 
quisitions of the Tudor and Plantagenet 
periods have been exhausted, when the 
aggregate number will reach some thousands. 
This is the first time that such an enterprise 
has been undertaken with reference to any 
one county; and its magnitude speaks well 
for the enthusiasm and confidence of the 
Record Society. Mr. Langton, indeed, edited 
for the Chetham Socivty two volumes from 
the Townley MSS., but the abstracts were in 
Latin, very brief, and embraced only a portion 
of the Lancashire inquisitions. When this 
series is completed there will be no occasion 
for anyone ever to give himself or the officials 
of the Public Record Office trouble about this 
class of records so far as these two counties 
are concerned ; and it is to be hoped that the 
example thus set may be imitated by the 
various historical or archaeological societies of 
the other counties. 
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Mr. Rylands, the hon. treasurer of the 
Record Society, has edited the present volume 
as such volumes should be edited. In an able 
Introduction he has given a lucid account of 
the nature and objects of inquisitions post 
mortem generally, and a particular history of 
those relating to Lancashire, but confined his 
annotations of the text to necessary explana- 
tions, and the identification of places in- 
distinctly named. The bulk of the volume 
is, therefore, what may be called ‘raw 
material,” to be manipulated hereafter, to the 
end of time, by historians and biographers. 

It may be added that the society which in 
two brief years produces for its members three 
such volumes as those already named, and 
makes such contributions to the stock of 
national history, deserves the cordial support 
of all interested in such literature, not only 
within but outside its geographical bounds, 
and it would not be surprising if an extensive 
influx of members was the immediate result 
of the issues of this year. 

JoserpH LeMUEL CHESTER. 








Primer of French Literature. By George 
Saintsbury. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


THERE are two ways of regarding the general 
history ofa literature. You may either bring 
out the general laws which govern its de- 
velopment and consider particular works as 
a special case of these laws; or you may 
simply classify them as a botanist classifies 
plants, leaving to others the task of formulating 
comprehensive theories. The first manner 
is that adopted by M. Taine in his History 
of English Literature with such logical 
power, combined, unfortunately, with in- 
evitable inaccuracies. Thus, to quote only 
one example, the greatest of English lyric 
poets—Percy Bysshe Shelley—is dealt with 
in a few pages, while second-rate authors 
furnish material for entire chapters. ‘The 
fault is not to be attributed to the famous 
writer, but to the nature of his work. It is 
necessarily systematic; and system implies 
the spirit of exclusion. 

It appears that the second method, which 
is more in conformity with the positivist 
spirit of our epoch, is also better calculated 
to convey an accurate idea of the com- 
plete development and, if we may so speak, 
of the centuries of growth of that stately 
tree which we call a literature. A large 
volume is not needed for this purpose; it 
is enough that the author should be 
sufficiently well acquainted with his subject 
to perceive the comparative value of the 
writers of whom he speaks, and that this 
perception should be expressed in clear and 
decisive phrases. It is evident that nothing 
can be more difficult, even when you are 
writing the history of the literature of your 
own country. The difficulty becomes yet 
more complicated in the case of a foreign 
literature. Here, especially, there is the danger 
of falling into an error in perspective, to 
employ an image borrowed from painting. 
The reputation of authors is by no means 
always in proportion to their talent. Some 
little known to the general public exercise 
considerable influence; while others, who 
make a great deal of noise, have very little. 


At close quarters these shades of difference 


are easily perceived ; and a Frenchman suffi- 
ciently acquainted with literary matters will 
acknowledge without difficulty that Theophile 
Gautier occupies a higher place in the history 
of the poetry of his country than Voltaire, 
for instance. But how many would be led 
astray by the difference in the fame of the 
two poets ? 

Mr. Saintsbury’s little work—which I have 
just read with the most scrupulous attention 
—possesses precisely this quality, that its 
justice is almost always beyond suspicion. 
Anyone who should completely master it 
would be acquainted with the true details of 
our literature as the French reader himself but 
rarely is. The book is divided into ten 
chapters. The first three are devoted to a 
study of French literature in its earliest stage. 
It begins before the thirteenth century, 
flourishes about that period, and then falls 
into decadence until the age of the Renais- 
sance. To this Renaissance Mr. Saintsbury 
devotes a chapter; one to the too-long-neg- 
lected authors of the beginning of the classical 
period; one only to the age of Louis XIV. ; 
and in four more chapters he reaches our con- 
temporary authors, on whom he rather 
bestows some hasty notes than enumerates 
them in detail. 

A glance at the general plan of this work 
is sufficient to indicate the distance traversed 
by critical theory since the end of the last 
century. Formerly, the age of Louis XIV. 
seemed to concentrate all French literature in 
itself. The verses which Boileau in his Art 
Poétique devotes to writers of the earlier 
period remained very nearly the judgment of 
posterity on such poets of genius as Villon 
and Ronsard, who were very lightly esteemed 
by the old satirist. To Romanticism on the 
one side, and to philology on the other, 
belongs the honour of having gradually dis- 
covered and made known the value of the 
treasures hidden in our ancient epopées and 
our early language. But, as in all revo- 
lutions, exaggeration has closely followed, and 
at the present day the age of Louis XIV. is 
boldly sacrificed, by an entire group of 
learned philologists, to the age which saw 
the birth of the chansons de geste or the 
fabliaux. Although Mr. Saintsbury does not 
share this illusion, he leans, perhaps, a little 
too much in this direction. Itis, for instance, 
an exaggeration on his part to believe “ that 
any Frenchman, or anyone who has acquired 
a fair knowledge of modern French, can, with 
no special instruction, and with only a very 
little trouble, read the very earliest French 
literary monuments.” As a matter of fact, 
these monuments are so completely sealed to 
the uninitiated reader that there exist adap- 
tations of them in modernised language. 
I am justified by personal experience in 
believing that Rabelais, not to go back so far 
as the Middle Ages, is unintelligible without 
a dictionary to the majority of my fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. Saintsbury, who knows 
French with the rigorous accuracy of an 
accomplished scholar, has been too generous 
in attributing a similar knowledge to the 
French reader. There is no reason for sur- 
prise in his having been misled by this 
illusion, for a similar mistake is prevalent in 
France, leading our critics to believe that 





Chaucer, for instance, is as easy to the 





English reader as Byron, while there is a 
great gulf between the language of the two. 
Since I have begun taking exception to 
this most conscientious work, I will likewise 
call Mr. Saintsbury’s attention to two or 
three inaecuracies which he will find it easy 
to correct in his next edition. I find at p, 
70, @ propos of Pascal’s Pensées, ‘‘ It was a 
fashion of the time to write Pensées, or short 
detached reflections,’ which suggests that 
Pascal wrote his Pensées, like La Rochefou- 
cauld or Vauvenargues, in a detached form, 
There should have been some explanatory 
phrase to indicate that this fragmentary form 
is entirely due to unavoidable interruption. 
The Pensées of Pascal were intended to be 
incorporated in a great work on religion 
which death prevented his writing. I have 
also vainly sought, among the names of 
eighteenth-century writers, that of the Abbé 
Prévost whose Manon Lescaut is at the 
present day more popular in France than Gil 
Blas or La nouvelle Heloise. Similarly, in 
the analysis of the Romantic movement, Mr. 
Saintsbury has omitted to notice the name of 
Henri Beyle, better known under his pseu- 
donym of Stendhal. This writer, who was 
by no means famous in his lifetime, now 
holds a place almost equal to that of Balzac 
in the articles devoted by naturalistic novelists 
like M. Zola to their predecessors. M. Taine, 
in the Preface to his History of English 
Literature, has acknowledged Beyle as his 
master. This is sufficient ground for claiming 
for him an honourable place in the generation 
of 1830. Finally, the names of MM. Sully- 
Prudhomme and Francois Coppée, the two 
heads of the rising school, are wanting in the 
list of poets, as are the names of the brothers 
Goncourt in the list of novelists. I have 
taken care to point out these details in order 
to testify the importance which I attach to 
this little book, which Mr. Saintsbury may 
easily make really{perfect by fifteen lines of 
corrections. Pavut Bovurcet. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Black Abbey. By M. Crommelin. 
son Low & Co.) 


A Plot of the Present Day. By Kate Hope 
(Proavia). (Sampson Low & Co.) 


The Stillwater Tragedy. By T. B. Aldrich. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
London: Triibner & Co.) 


How they were Caught in a Prap. By Esme 
Stuart. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 


Beatrice Melton’s Discipline. By Maude 
Jeanne Franc. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


A Sailor's Sweetheart stamps Mr. W. Clark 
Russell as the Mr. William Black rather 
than the Capt. Marryat of modern “ marine 
fiction.” He has Mr. Black’s capacity for 
telling a simple and morally healthy story; 
which, although recent works of his would 
appear to indicate that he is himself of a differ- 
ent opinion, is the main cause of his popularity 
and success. He has also, in large measure, 
that other faculty on which Mr. Black, guided 
by his most devoted admirers, evidently prides 
himself more—the power of realistic descrip- 
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tion. Nine-tenths of this work are composed 
of sentences of “patch,” which, though not 
so high-pitched or so polished as many that 
could be taken from Macleod of Dare or 
even from White Wings, still recal such 
works at once. Here is one which, although 
taken at random, epitomises the style of these 
three volumes. 

“The waves were beginning to fly over the 
rocks on the left-hand side in earnest. There 
was nothing to be seen, but every few minutes 
a whole ocean of water would plump alongside 
and aboard, hitting the decks a thump fit to 
beat them in, whilst the water for twenty 
fathoms forward and abaft the brig would flash 
up in fire under the tremendous downpour, and 
instantly be swallowed up in the universal 
darkness; and whilst the lower portions of the 
seas which dashed over the island dropped like 
lead in the calm of the creek, the rest of them 
which was grasped by the wind hissed with a 
sound that rose above the thunder of the gale 
as they were hurled twenty and thirty feet 
high, and lashed and thrashed the exposed part 
of our masts and rigging as though a giant 
were flogging them with a cat, the tails of 
which were made of hawsers.” 

For the rest the plot is as simple as it well 
can be. There is hardly a villain in the 
whole, although there is a mad captain who 
is as troublesome as if he had beenone. The 
whole story is composed of the exciting 
adventures of a mate and his betrothed, whose 
love prompts her to become a passenger in 
his ship. For the essential truth of some of 
these adventures, Mr. Clark Russell quite 
unnecessarily vouches in his Preface. 


The late Lord Westbury, when Lord 
Chancellor, once described a decision that 
came before him from the Scotch Court 
of Session as ‘*a melancholy collection of 
erroneous sentences.” The reader of Black 
Abbey will, after finishing the third volume, 
say that it is neither more nor less than “a 
collection of erroneous sentences” in the 
sense of being either commonplace or 
“Corinthian.” There is little else—certainly 
there is nothing better—than this strenuous 
sort of thing :— 

“A bewildering likeness, since with all his 
promise of having inherited the personal beauty 
for which that snowy-haired ancient beau was 
well known in his fast, dandified youth, this 
little lad’s clear resolute eyes have none of the 
cruel hawk-like fixity that made his great-grand- 
sire so often disliked and feared; while his broad 
brow has an expression of being honest as day, 
that bids fair to outlive the innocence of mere 
childhood.” 

The mechanism of the story, however, is above 
the average, and “Bonnibel,” a third-rate 
rural and almost Ouidaesque Cleopatra, is 
really well drawn. 


The author of A Plot of the Present Day 
thought she “ should be permitted to slumber 
restfully amid the shades of her ancestors.’ 
Candid readers and well-wishers must allow 
that she thought rightly. From A Plot of 
the Present Day we learn nothing but that 
“ Proavia ” is the high-priestess of our modern 
Della Cruseans. ‘There is no “plot” to 
speak of, although there is an amatory affair, 
and a young man who is mistaken for two 
other people, and one Consul Wigloch, who 
8 perpetually “trotting out” his Scotch 
dialect, the quality of which may be inferred 
from such uncouth Americanisms as “ Wall 








noo” and “Puir little gal”! But it is the 
style of the book that is the astonishing and 
even appalling thing about it. The writer 
has read all novelists and poets under the 
sun, and not a few who have manifestly been 
subjected to lunar influences, and the like of 
this is the result :— 

‘‘Ephphatha! From the agonising throes of 
an intellect that lacked full scope in speech! 
From heart-rending doubt lest the brain should 
succumb to the fate predicted for it, and lose its 
equipoise! From a life, grief-laden, through 
inability for the unfettered utterance of a single 
prayer! From all these—Ephphatha !” 

From all such writing, good ‘“ Proavia,” 
deliver us by subsiding into a Pythagorean 
silence for the next few years! 


It is no reflection on Mr. Aldrich’s un- 
questionable and tried powers as a writer to 
say that the chief charm of The Stillwater 
Tragedy lies in the proofs it supplies of the 
excellence of the one-volume system of fiction. 
The plot is not intricate, it is true ; yet within 
324 pages we have a well-arranged and well- 
concealed murder, a thoroughly developed 
and refined courtship, not to speak of the 
rise, decline, and collapse of an American 
strike. Mr. Aldrich’s powers of description, 
too, are considerable, reminding one here and 
there of Mr. Black, and here and there also 
of the now forgotten author of Granby, but 
pervaded bya humour that isall either his soil’s 
or his own. Nevertheless, within these 
narrow limits they have all adequate scope. 
Richard Shackford and Margaret Slocum, 
the hero and heroine, are admirably drawn, 
and the course of their emphatically true love 
is traced with an arch and naive humour 
which surpasses anything we have met with 
in recent purely English fiction. 


In How they were Caught in a Trap, 
the author of The Good Old Days again 
essays an unpretending historical fiction, 
and with considerable success. We have 
in it the misfortunes of a clergyman and 
his family who, sojourning in France in 
1802 for the sake of one of them, an 
invalid daughter, are included in Napoleon’s 
sweeping and revengeful edict of that year 
against English residents in France. The 
character sketches are good, particularly 
Joyce Dacre, the invalid daughter, in whose 
case toil and trouble conquer the fretful sel- 
fishness that has come in the train of ill- 
health ; and Paul, a lively young Frenchman 
of the haute noblesse, who first adores and 
then detests Napoleon. The glimpse of the 
Emperor is good; the author has skilfully 
indicated the thread of ‘ caddishness ” which 
has ouly too clearly of late been shown to run 
through and mar the greatness of the Franco- 
Italian Titan. At once bright and unam- 
bitious, How they were Caught in a Trap is 
not to be criticised from too high a stand- 
point, for it is manifestly written for, as it is 
written about, those 

** who, in love and truth 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth.” 

On Cowper’s principle, that the simple 
cottager at her own door stands on a higher 
platform than Voltaire, Beatrice Melton’s 
Discipline is superior to ordinary works of 
fiction, being one of those stories in which 
the deyelopment of plot is subordinated to 





the inculcation of evangelical theology. On 
the whole, it is more successful than most books 
of the kind, merely because of the painstaking 
realism and simplicity of the writer, who, how- 
ever, should eschew italics and ejaculations. 
All ends wells, with a few happy marriages and 
the reclamation of the brother of the heroine, 
who threatened to “go wrong.” Although we 
are informed that “he is not yet a decided 
Christian,” still there is hope for him, for 
“he attends all our Sabbath services, and 
presides at the organ.”” From another point 
of view, too, the story is interesting, if we 
are right in presuming that it is a picture of 
religious life in certain portions of Australia. 
We have here at once a glimpse of that life 
and a good specimen of the author’s style :— 
“ Our overseer has half-a-dozen children ; he 
is a fine gentlemanly fellow, and has a dear 
little wife who is quite a companion to me; 
we get on famously together, for she is such 
a warm-hearted Christian.” 
Wittram WaALtAcE. 








RECENT VERSE. 


A Love's Gamut, and other Poems. (OC. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) This volume—a very small one 
—distinguishes itself from the run of volumes 
of current verse by a certain rather indefinable 
attractiveness which somehow or other exhales 
from it. It contains only some hundred and 
twenty pages in all, but these pages are allotted 
to work of a sufficiently varied character. 
The collection of poems which gives name to 
the book is an assemblage of short lyrics not 
connected the one with the other by any par- 
ticularly obvious bond. This is followed by 
‘‘ The Three Prayers,” a poem in heroics, which 
is, perhaps, not quite equal to its forerunners ; 
by ‘‘The Maenads,” a powerful and original 
representation of the story of Orpheus; by 
‘‘The Bridal Chamber,” a dramatic scene, too 
much spun out, but possessing considerable 
vigour; and by a collection of miscellanies 
which is, on the whole, inferior to the other 
work in company with which it appears. It 
will be seen that in a narrow plot of ground the 
author has attempted to cultivate plants of very 
different character. We do not say that he 
has achieved final success in any one variety ; 
but the total impression produced is certainly 
much more favourable than that which is pro- 
duced by nineteen volumes out of twenty. 
There is a certain indistinctness of savour which 
precludes us from speaking of the book in the 
highest terms. But, on the other hand, this 
indistinctness arises, not from imitation of 
somebody else, but from the author’s not having 
accentuated his own style sufficiently for recog- 
nition. We do not quote, because, in spite 
of the general opinion, we think that quotation, 
unless it be very liberal, is a bad test of the 
goodness of books. But if any lover of poetry 
will read—it is no exacting request—the matter 
contained in A Love's Gamut, we think that he 
will close the book with the notion that the 
author may possibly—we do not say probably 
—make his way. 


Poems, Essays, and Sketches. By Janet Hamil- 
ton. Memorial Edition. (Glasgow: Maclehose. 
The name of Janet Hamilton is perhaps not very 
well known in Southern Britain. She was, how- 
ever, a very noteworthy example of the literary 
capabilities which are common in North Britain, 
and which, if they less often result in a definite 
and remarkable literary individuality than the 
rarer faculties which lurk south of the Tweed, 
perhaps oftener produce what is termed with 
some impertinence a village prodigy. Janet 
Hamilton was 9 country girl in that very uns 
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comely district of Clydesdale which for its sins is 
plagued with a deposit of iron ore. She married 
at thirteen, and brought up a large family in 
the fear of the Lord and the practice of homely 
virtues. She died at the age of seventy-eight 
six or seven years ago. During a great part of 
her life she was blind, and it appears that she 
was long unable to write, though she elaborated 
for herself a singular code of symbols of a hiero- 
glyphic character. But from her girlhood she 
Was an omnivorous reader, and she seems very 
early to have become mistress of a remarkable 
faculty of writing both in dialect and in literary 
English. Her essays and poems in the latter lan- 
guage, though they are sometimes a little tinged 
with the grandiloquence which is inseparable 
from such work under such circumstances, and 
which is specially apparent in the similar work 
of her idol and prototype, Burns, are extremely 
well written, and her dialect poems frequently 
have much pathos and sometimes some humour. 
She was an ardent advocate of temperance, and 
perhaps her experience in the part of Scotland 
where she lived may excuse this, even in the 
eyes of those who have by no means bowed 
down to the idol set up by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
This volume is indeed in almost every respect 
a remarkable one, and needs but little praising 
by allowance. It would be ungracious to 
remark that, like all such literature, it illus- 
trates the drawbacks as well as the advantages 
of *‘ self-help.” 

Dresden China, and other Songs. By W. E. 
Weatherly. (Diprose and Bateman.) The 
utter idiocy of ‘‘ Nancy Lee,” which we take to 
be Mr. Weatherly’s most popular song, and 
which appears in this volume in all the naked 
demonstrativeness of print unaccompanied by 
musical notation, ought not perhaps to prejudice 
us against him. The song which gives name to 
the volume embodies a pretty enough idea, if 
not very much can be said for the embodiment. 
But, on the whole, we would rather not criticise 
Mr. Weatherly. Assisted by divers popular 
composers he has succeeded in getting him- 
self made frequent on the lips of men; and 
whosoever does this has certainly done some- 
thing. In his work, moreover, there is little 
that is inconsistent with good taste, and nothing 
that is inconsistent with good morals. Let us 
be thankful for this, and refrain from further 
investigations. 


Poems and Hymns. By John Sharp, M.A. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) Collections of sacred 
poetry, unless they sin by outrageous folly or 
bad taste, ‘are, to a certain extent, sacro-sanct 
from criticism. Mr. Sharp has nowhere sinned 
in these unpardonable respects, and therefore 
we leave him alone. 


The Death of Evander. By W.S. 
Vincent.) W. 8. informs us that 
‘* The harp that now tinkles here 
Shall ring throughout England soon 
With a touch of the king thereon, 

And set to no foreign tune.” 
When the harp begins ringing in this way we 
shall be very glad to take account of its sounds. 
In its time of tinkling it must excuse us. 


The Circling Year, and other Poems. By A. B. 
Todd. (Elliot Stock.) This is one of those 
volumes of harmless verse of which the critic 
—unless he be, in the words of the master 
of all of us, ‘‘a very young cub”—is loath to 
speak ill, and of which, unless he be hopelessly 
incompetent, he cannot speak well. Let us, 
therefore, allow Mr. A. B. Todd to rest in peace. 


Irish Songs and Ballads. By A. P. Graves. 
(Manchester: A. Ireland and Co.) We can 
Imagine some readers being by no means satis- 
fied with Mr. Graves’ verses. ‘hey aro in the 
highest degree “‘ artless,” as it used to be called, 
and almost purely of the kind which is intended 

sther to accompany music than to stand by 
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itself. or ourselves, we cannot see how a sane 
and catholic theory of poetical criticism can 
refuse to admit such work, when it is good of 
its kind and fulfils its own conditions, as Mr. 
Graves’ verse for the most part does. Its use 
of dialectic expressions, of endearing terms, of 
the half inarticulate language which nurses, 
and lovers, and country people employ, may 
highly offend those who think that poetry must 
always be full dressed in one particular mode, 
and that its language must be the language of 
some particular master. From this creed we 
dissent obstinately. Such songs as ‘‘ Herring 
is King,” ‘‘The Banks of the Daisies,” and a 
good many others in this volume are very 
welcome; none the less welcome because the 
author is an uncertain singer, and occasionally 
slips into flatness or discord. As a writer of 
songs to be sung we do not think that Mr. 
Graves has many living superiors, though we 
are not prepared to say that he ought not to 
have. 


Corydalis. By Edward M. Hawtrey. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) It is asad thing to have 
to confess, but Mr. Hawtrey has bribed us. In 
some pleasant verses of a Praed-like stamp 
which he has prefixed to Corydalis, he promises 
to sacrifice a snow-white lamb to such of his 
critics as are merciful ; and as no man of letters 
has had such an attention paid to him since 
Ronsard—and even in his case it seems that the 
victim was never actually roasted—the tempta- 
tion is a severe one. Corydalis is not a great 
play, but it is a very tolerable dramatic romance 
of the Syracusan’' expedition—at least this is 
how, dazzled by the promise of the sacrifice, we 
seem to see it. The blank verse of this pious 
bard who reverences critics as he ought to do is 
fluent and good. We cannot indeed accord the 
praise of any great distinction to the poem, but 
if Mr. Hawtrey is satisfied with being better than 
a great many other people, and with writing in 
a scholarly and elegant fashion, then we can 
— accept and rejoice in the smoke of our 

amb. 


Love Songs. By George Barlow. (Remington 
and Co.) We are afraid that Mr. Barlow is by 
this time somewhat of a hopeless case. He has 
gone on for some ten years past producing 
volumes of verse modelled as closely as possible 
on Mr. Swinburne’s, and we see nothing to 
prevent him from continuing to do so for fifty 
years more. 

**Oh! dawning rosebud, 
Whiter than snow’s bud, 
Pass forth and gladden the strange far land, 
Leave our pale bowers 
And storm-sweet flowers 
Behind and gather in white quick hand,” 

&e., &e., &c. There is nothing, we repeat, to pre- 
vent any man, with a tolerable knack for the 
thing, from turning out his volume of such stuff as 
this yearly or half-yearly or monthly, according 
to size, as readily as a practised journalist turns 
out leading articles. Only the articles are, for 
the most part, about something, and Mr. 
Barlow’s verses are, for the most part, about 
nothing. Some of them are better than those 
quoted, and some are worse; but all suffer 
from the same want of originality, from the 
same lack of substance, and from the same 
depressing air of being clever school copies of 
something not to be copied because in the imita- 
tion all its virtue goes out of it. 


Songs and Sonnets for the Season. By N. R. T. 
(Hastings: Pinson.) This is a very small 
pamphlet of poems which also bear the mark 
of an almost painfully intense effort to sing Mr. 
Swinburne’s tunes over again for him. There 
isan ‘‘Ode to England, 1880,” which follows 
the method of Mr. Swinburne’s political odes 
exactly, and some sonnets to Victor Hugo, 
and another containing much abuse of Russia 





and so forth. There is, however, despite the 








strain of imitation, something that is not un- 
original, and a note or two of fresh music. Such 
may, perhaps, be caught by an attentive ear in 
the first verse of the ‘‘ Spring Song.” 


‘*Come with thy naked feet, 
Come with thy kabe-breasts bare, 
Kindle the violet sweet 
Forth from the covert where, 
Thro’out wild winter fleet, 
She dreamed of her share 
In earth’s repair 
Who, thy return to greet, 
Kisses thy feet.” 


For the most part N. R. T. has condemned 
himself so rigidly to sing the song of the 
mocking bird that we cannot say what he 
might do with his own voice in his own way. 


Palace and Prison; Fair Geraldine: Two 
Tragedies. By the Author of ‘‘Ginevra.” (0, 
Kegan Paul and Co.) These tragedies are of 
the same class as many others which continue 
to get themselves written despite the utter 
hopelessness of their ever being performed or 
even read. The subjects are, of the first, Mary 
Queen of Scots, of the second, Essex. Some 
liberties have been taken with history and 
chronology, especially in the first play, and the 
characters are not always well accentuated. 
But the actual writing, though very unequal— 
the verses not unfrequently refuse to scan 
altogether—is sometimes forcible and pointed. 


A Pathway of Song. By T. Smith. (Elliot 
Stock.) A pamphlet of blank verse of a fine 
old stamp. Mr. Smith thus delivers himself on 
the subject of the Channel :— 

‘* A narrow channel this! thro’ its rough tide 

— the bold swimmer crossed from shore to 

shore 

With dauntless breast contending with the 

wave.” 


Nero: a Tragedy. By Richard Comfort. 
(Philadelphia.) The art of writing unreadable 
tragedies in tolerably polished verse has spread 
to America. Mr. Comfort has written one, and 
copies can be procured on application to the 
Philadelphia Post Office Box 1,800. The book 
is decorated with a “ phototype” frontispiece 
of which we can make nothing. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Stories of the East, from Herodotus. By the 
Rey. Alfred J.Church. With Illustrations from 
Ancient Frescoes and Sculptures. (Seeley, Jack- 
son and Halliday.) By the calendar it is only 
mid-autumn, but the frost and snow of winter 
have already come upon us; and Prof, Churchis 
setting the example of diverting our boys from 
their lessons by a premature issue of 
irresistible Christmas stories from the classics. 
In some measure, he has broken new ground by 
abandoning the poets and taking up Herodotus, 
who is the father of prose no less than the 
father of history. Partly from the extent of 
his matter, and partly from the peculiarity of his 
dialect, Herodotus is, we fancy, too rarely read 
in schools, and is therefore little known except 
to candidates for honours at Oxford. Even to 
them his great length and the delusive easiness 
of his style cause him to be the worst studi 
book they take up. From the historical point 
of view, he is simply invaluable. We had 
sooner lose Thucydides, or Livy, or Tacitus. 
Not that he ranks higher than these in the 
world of literature, but because he is our sole 
witness to that intermediate period between 
legend and history when the Greeks were being 
formed into a civilised nation by their inter- 
course with the East. A story from Herodotus 
sometimes enables us to reconstruct the pre 
historic past with as much certainty as does an 
Egyptian wall painting or a brick from the 
library of Sardauapalus. It is upon this aspect 





of his author that Prof, Church has first fixed, 
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though he drops a not obscure hint that he will 
hereafter turn to the better-known epoch of the 
Persian Wars. The Empires of the East, 
Egypt and Persia, form his subject, not as 
directly revealed in their monuments, but as 
they appeared to a curious traveller who may 
be regarded almost asa contemporary authority. 
By adding illustrations which are based upon the 
original sculptures and paintings, he has enabled 
the eye to picture to itself, so far as it can, the 
scenes which Herodotus himself saw. So much, 

rhaps, might be said of Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
But Prof. Church, by judiciously dividing his 
subject and then making bold omissions, has 
emphasised Herodotus’ charm as a story-teller 
without losing sight of his merits as an historian. 
The illustrator, Miss E. L. Seeley, deserves 
similar praise for the daring manner in which 
she has restored the pictures of the monuments 
by touches of colour and shading. The pub- 
lishers also have contributed their share to turn 
out a book that satisfies both the eye and the 
hand. And yet, if the comparison must be 
made, we confess to a preference for Prof. 
Church’s former stories from Homer, Virgil, 
and the Greek tragedians. The charm and 
grace of the classical poets, illustrated from 
Flaxman or antique vases, affords a purer 
intellectual pleasure than a traveller’s tales 
about Oriental despots and their miserable sub- 
jects, even though that traveller be Herodotus 
or Marco Polo. In the former case we have 
literature wedded to art at first hand, both in a 
guise that has never been surpassed. In the 
latter, the highest feeling satisfied is curiosity, 
such as may be fed to the full at the present 
day in India or Japan. But despite the unkind- 
ness of this criticism, we treasure Prof. Church’s 
new volume so highly that the boy for whom 
it is destined shall not see it until the holidays 
are well begun. May we add that on p. 3 
there is a palpable misprint of “ Lydia” for 
“Lycia” ? 


Animal Magnetism. By Rudolf Heidenhain, 
M.D. Translated by L. C. Wooldridge, B.Sc., 
with a Preface by G. J. Romanes, F.R.S. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) The interest in the phe- 
nomena of hypnotism which culminated some 
thirty years ago in a ‘‘ mesmeric mania” seems 
to have very nearly died out among the educated 
public. Scientific enquiry was repelled from 
the outset by the difficulty of separating 
genuine manifestations from the mass of decep- 
tion and exaggeration with which they were 
mixed up. Perhaps, too, the authority of one 
of our most eminent biologists, who believed 
himself to have found, in the theory of expectant 
attention, an adequate explanation of all the 
credible facts on record, may have contributed 
to blunt the edge of curiosity. Whatever may 
have been the reason for it, there can be no 
question that the ingenious researches of Braid, 
and the still more remarkable results achieved 
in India by James Esdaile, have not continued 
to excite the attention that their importance 
merits. Within the last few years, however, 
the extraordinary observations of Charcot and 
others in France have revived the interest of phy- 
siologists and physicians in this obscure subject. 
Prof Heidenhain was drawn to it quite accident- 
ally. Herr Hansen, aso-called mesmerist, gave 
some public representations at Breslau. Heiden- 

ain was present, and was disposed to treat the 
Whole affair as nonsense. On finding, however, 
that he was able to repeat the experiments of 
the mesmerist on his own brother and several 
— persons of whose good faith he could en- 
— no suspicion, he became convinced of 

‘Ae genuine character of the manifestations, and 
pia on to study them methodically. The 
Ith ts of his enquiry are incorporated in the 
Th ® volume translated by Mr. Wooldridge. 
® book is quite unsystematic, and does not 
Pretend to deal with the subject as a whole. 





The author simply describes the phenomena he 
has himself witnessed, and for the truth of 
which he is prepared to vouch; and he attempts 
to explain them by applying the principle of 
‘‘inhibition.” As Mr. Romanes justly points 
out in his Preface, this explanation is, to say 
the least, premature; it may be made, with a 
little stretching, to cover most of the facts ob- 
served ; but ‘‘ no physiologist from his previous 
knowledge of inhibition could possibly have 
anticipated any one of the facts detailed.” The 
astonishing account of unilateral hypnotism 
towards the end of the book, by which hemiplegic 
catalepsy is induced, associated or not with ataxic 
aphasia according to the side of the body 
affected, is all but incredible and ‘certainly in- 
explicable. So, too, are the extraordinary 
modifications of colour-perception and visual 
accommodation, confirmed by no less an 
authority than Prof. Cohn. These things are 
even more surprising to persons acquainted 
with physiology than to those‘who are ignorant 
of it; and they seem to point to regions of dis- 
covery as yet undreamed of. 








THE CONTEST OF EURIPIDES AND 
AESCHYLUS.* 


Ay! old Thunder-and-lightning + shall rage right 
sore, I assure ye, 
When on the half-whetted tusk of his shrill- 
prating rival ¢ he gazes. 
O, not a doubt of it, then in a horrible fury 
Round and round he’ll roll his eye. 


Horsehair-crested diction shall toss its plumes in 
contention ; 
Splinters shall fly, as they plane and scoop the 
laborious phrases ; 
When on the struggling wretch ¢ the great Lord + of 
invention 
Hurls his verbal cavalry. 


Then in its native profusion his + mane shall fret- 
fully bristle ; 
Fiercely his brows shall scowl; and words 
close-soldered with clamping, 
Torn shiver-timber-wise up, shall rush with the 
whistle 
Of some monster hurricane. 


After which shall that} mouthing, verse-examining, 
polished, 
Versatile tongue wriggle in, with jawbones 
spitefully champing. 
Till by its chop-logic art it has deftly demolished 
Words from windpipe pumped with pain, 
Francis Davip Morice, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. will shortly publish 
Dr. Appleton: his Life and Literary Relics, by 
John H. Appleton, M.A., late Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Staplefield, Sussex, and A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology. 


THE Positivist Committee announce that 
lectures will be resumed during the winter, at 
the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Lang- 
ham Place, W., on Sunday evenings. The first 
lecture will be given by Dr. Bridges on Sunday 
evening, November 7, at eight o’clock p.m. 
precisely. Succeeding lectures will be given by 
Mr. J. Cotter Morrison. Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
Prof. Beesly, and Mr. Frederic Harrison. 


Mr. Gero. Rozerts, of Lofthouse, near Wake- 
field, has in the press an important local work, 
entitled Essays, Miscellaneous Rural Notes, and 
Diary of a Naturalist. It will furnish fourteen 
years’ observations in zoology, botany, and 
meteorology in central Yorkshire, comprising 
notes and records on wild plants, birds, quad- 


* Translated from Aristophanes’ Frogs, 814-29, 
in the metre of the original, 


+ Aeschylus, + Euripides, 





rupeds, reptiles, shells, and insects, together 
with other notes and sketches on antiquarian 
and rural subjects, local lists of shells and 
plants, comparative tables of the dates of 
appearance of migratory birds, tables of rain- 
fall, and a topographical account of Lofthouse 
and neighbourhood. 


AN important paper recently read before the 
Hull Literary Club on ‘‘ The Classification of 
the Races of Mankind,” by Mr. C. Staniland 
Wake, author of Chapters on Man and other 
anthropological works, will shortly be issued in 
book form. 


AFTER much deliberation, Prof. Lotze, the 
metaphysician, and the well-known author of 
Mikrokosmos, has accepted a chair of philosophy 
at Berlin, where he will remove from Gittingen 
at Easter 1881. 


A NEW novel in three volumes by Mrs. Leith 
Adams will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. It is entitled Aunt 
Hepsy’s Foundling, and has been appearing in 
serial form both here and in Australia. The 
scene of the story is laid in New Brunswick, 
and the work will appear in America shortly. 


Mr. W. Harrison Arnsworts will shortly 
commence a romance in the Bradford Times. 
To the same journal Mr. Henry Calvert Appleby 
is contributing a series of attractive articles, 
entitled ‘‘ Yorkshire in the Days of Yore,” 
dealing with local lore. 


WE learn from the Publishers’ Weekly that 
Col. Nicholson and Col. Hay are engaged on a 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, which is expected to 
appear in Washington before the close of the 
present year. The Memoirs of Jefferson Davis 
are to be published in the course of the winter 
by Messrs. Appleton. 


Messrs. Sampson Low Anp Oo. are about 
to republish for this Christmas the first and 
most successful of the works of E. V. B. (the 
Hon. Mrs. R. Boyle), entitled Child's Play, ina 
form better adapted than before to the hands 
of children. To this will be added the series of 
drawings more recently published as A New 
Child’s Play, and many new designs from 
E. V. B.’s sketch-book. In all there will be 
fifty-six illustrations, and about two hundred 
of the best of the Old Nursery Songs, in a small 
and handy volume, at a low price. 


Tue first edition of Mr. Honry B. Wheatley’s 
work on Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived in 
is exhausted. The new edition is at press, and 
will be ready about the 15th inst. 


A NOVEL copyright question, of literary in- 
terest rather than legal importance, has recently 
been decided by the Supreme Court of New 
York in the United States. The plaintiffs were 
the nieces of Washington Irving, and brought 
their action jointly with the firm of Putnam’s 
Sons to restrain a rival publishing house from 
issuing a volume of Washington Irving’s works 
with the title ‘‘ Irving’s Works” on the back of 
the cover. ‘They claimed an injunction on two 
grounds—tirst, because they possessed a copy- 
right at common law, even after the period of 
statutory copyright had expired; secondly, 
because they had acquired by usage a pro- 
prietary right in the title ‘‘Irving’s Works,” 
analogous to the right in a trade-mark or 
(we may add) in the name of a newspaper. 
Little difficulty could be experienced in re- 
futing the former of these arguments, which is, 
indeed, forejudged by decided cases in this 
country as well as in America. The latter point 
is, so far as we know, one of first impression. 
Judge Beach decided against the plaintiffs, 
holding that they could not have an exclusive 
right to the use of the word when they had no 
exclusive right to the thing. If anyone may 
publish Washington Irying’s works, anyone 
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may call his publication by that name, which is 
indeed its proper name. 


A NEw novel by Mrs. Carrington, entitled 
Prince Fortune, will appear very shortly. 


THE second edition of the First Series of 
Samuel Phillips Day’s Life and Society in 
America will be ready onthe 15th inst. Messrs. 
Newman and Co. will also issue on the same 
day the Second Series of the same work. 


Messrs. Pertues, of Gotha, have just 
published the translation, by Emil Lehmann, of 
the fifth and concluding volume of Sir Theodore 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 


In Hull an interesting collection of poetry 
and prose has been published under the title of 
Miscellanea. It is edited by Mr. William 
Andrews. 


Tre December number of the St. James’s 
Magazine will contain a short poem entitled ‘‘A 
Love Song” by Dr. Tennyson Patmore. In 
the same issue will be published the first instal- 
ment of ‘‘ Katharine Johnston,” a novel from the 
pen of Mrs. Frances Forbes-Robertson, wife of 
Mr. John Forbes-Robertson, the well-known 
art critic. 

Tue “Howard Medal” of the Statistical 
Society will be awarded in November 1881 for 
an essay on ‘‘ The Jail Fever, from the Earliest 
Black Assize to the Last Recorded Outbreak in 
Recent Times.” Essays are to be sent in on or 
before June 30, 1881, and the sum of £20 will 
be granted by the Council to the gainer of the 
“ Howard Medal.” 


Amonc the announcements for the new season 
are the following by Mr. Elliot Stock:—The 
Boke of Saint Albans, a reproduction of the 
edition of 1486, with an Introduction by Mr. 
Wm. Blades; a facsimile reprint of the first 
edition of Robinson Crusoe, from Mr. Huth’s 
fine copy; The Antiquary, Vol. IL.; Studies in 
Genesis, by the Rev. Stanley Leathes ; Morning, 
Noon, and Night, a Book of Private Prayers 
by Clergymen of the Church of England, edited 
by Canon Garbett; A Manual of Nursing 
Among the Poor, by Mrs. Leonard, Secretary of 
the London Bible-Woman’s Mission; The Dis- 
trict Visitor’s Handbook, by the Rev. W. Boyd- 
Oarpenter; Work too Fuir to Die, a Memorial 
Volume of Sermons, by the late Rev. C. Bail- 
hache; 7'he Biblical Museum, containing Jere- 
miah to Ezekiel; and The Bride of Ardmore: a 
Story of Trish Life. 

Mr. J. M. Darron, the author of Brave Boys 
who have become Illustrious Men, Famous Girls, 
&e., has just completed a new work. 7’he Heroism 
of Christian Women of our Time, which Messrs. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen announce for 
issue in a few weeks. The volume, which will 
be illustrated, includes Lives of Sister Dora, 
Frances Havergal, Mrs. Tait, Mary Carpenter, 
Agnes Jones, and others. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN will also 
publish this week a second edition, reduced in 
price, of ‘* Bagatelle’s” Sporting Sketches in Three 
Continents, of which the first edition appeared 
about a year ago under the title Sporting 
Sketches at Home and Abroad. 


AN unpretending unpublished pamphlet, 
printed at the Clarendon Press, gives a sketch 
of the transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society from October 1879 to May 1880, to- 
gether with a list of the papers read and sub- 
jects discussed in the earlier period from its 
foundation in June 1870. A gradual widening 
of the philological interest is perceptible, though 
the comparative and archaeological is still 
largely outweighed by the older element of 
pure “ scholarship.” 


Pror. STADE, of Giessen, well known as a 
representative of the historical school of Old 
Testament criticism, has issued a prospectus of 


Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
to appear half-yearly, beginning next year. 
The subscription price is ten shillings. Reviews 
and notices of books will find no place in the 
new organ, which will be confined to essays and 
dissertations on all subjects fairly connected 
with the study of the Old Testament. The 
comparative study of religion and of philology 
cannot but benefit by such a prudently liberal 
acceptation of “the science of the Old Testa- 
ment.” The editor promises to open his columns 
to every school cr Richtwng, provided that the 
rules of argument and of courtesy are observed. 
Short contributions in English and French will 
be admissible. 


Tur Chaucer Society’s books for this year, 
completing the “ Minor Poems,” have gone out 
this week. They are: part ii. of the ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems,” which reprints its part i.’s three texts 
of the Parlament of Foules, to set them by three 
fresh texts; part ii. of the ‘‘ Odd Texts” of the 
Minor Poems—those bits and whole versions 
that could not be got into the Parallel-Texts; 
and part ii. of the ‘‘One-Text Print” of the 
Minor Poems, a separate print of the best copy 
of each of the poems from the Parallel-Text. 
Mr. Furnivall has much more work ready for 
issue, but the society’s funds are not enough 
to enable the 7roilus and Boece to be sent out. 


Mr. S. L. Lee has found at the Record 
Office the beginning of the trial of another Jew 
in England, besides Lopez, in Shakspere’s time, 
but unluckily the record of the further proceed- 
ings has disappeared, and the fire at the Privy 
Council Office some two hundred years ago 
prevents all hope of help from that quarter. 


Tue Edinburgh Publishing Company has in 
the press, and will shortly issue, A T'reasury of 
Modern Anecdote, edited by W. Davenport 
Adams, who will furnish an Introduction and 
numerous notes. The work is confined to witty 
stories of witty men of the past century, and an 
endeavour has been made to include nothing 
for which a more or less trustworthy authority 
cannot be given. The biographies, memoirs, 
diaries, &c., of the last hundred years have been 
examined for the purpose. 


Messrs. CerF AND Son, of Versailles, are 
publishing a very interesting series of the old 
books of the old historians and critics of the 
French language in their Bibliotheque historique 
de la Langue francaise. 


Tue Early English Text Society might make 
a very interesting little volume if they would 
collect from all the MS. Latin service-books the 
Early English passages in them in the Baptismal 
and Marriage Services, the Visitation of the 
Sick, the Form of Cursing, &c. ITlere is a 
curious specimen of a Baptismal address in a 
MS. Manuale in the British Museum, prefaced 
by Lta Diceris in lingua materna :— 
‘‘Godfaderis and godmoderis, I charge 30w and 
be fader and be moder, that pis child be kept bis 
seuen zer fro water, fro feer, fro hors [leaf 24] fot, fro 
houndes toth; and bat he ligge not be be fader 
an be be moder vn-to tyme he conne sey ‘ligge 
outter ;’ and pat he be confermyd of a byschop 
that next cometh to contre be seuen myle be halue ; 
and pat [he] be tau}3t his be-leue, pat is for to sey, 
Pater noster, Aue maria, And Credo; And pat 
3e wasche jour hondes er 3¢ goon owte of chirche, in 
peyne of fastyng xl. fridayes” (Addit. MS. 30506, 
lf. 23. bk.). 
(That precaution against the parents over-lying 
their child is very odd.) Unluckily, Canon 
Simmons, of Dalton Holme, who so admirably 
edited The Lay-Folks’ Mass Book for the society, 
has given them notice that his next Catechism 
book, now in the press for them, will be his last, 
or he would have been the very man for the work 








, We suggest. We only hope that the society 


will be able to find some equally competent 
volunteer to undertake it. 


THE Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society will shortly issue the first part of its 
Transactions. 


Tue registers of St. Mary’s Church, Ulver. 
ston, beginning with the year 1544, are about 
to be printed, the work being brought down to 
the year 1800. It is under the editorial char 
of the Rev. C. W. Bardsley and the Rev. L. 
Ayre, and will be published by subscription. 


The Common Good is the title of a newspaper, 
edited by the Rev. Henry Solly, founded chiefly 
in the interests of working-men. Prof. Seeley 
and Mr. Sedley Taylor are among the con- 
tributors, and the latter has commenced a 
series of letters on the division of profits between 
capital and labour. 


ACCORDING tothe Jntermédiaire des Chercheurs 
et Curieux, the air of Ca ira was borrowed from 
one of Marie-Antoinette’s favourite romances, 


A NEw edition of Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the 
Sea is in preparation, in which all the vigorous 
sketches with which the author illustrated the 
margins of his MS. will be reproduced in /fa- 
simile. 

In M. Littré’s new Ltudes ef Glanures will be 
found a section xv., ‘‘ Comment j’ai fait mon 
dictionnaire de la langue francaise: Causerie” 
(pp. 390-442). 


‘* Parks, Gardens, and Open Spaces in and 
around London” is the title of a paper con- 
tributed by Mr. Francis George Heath to the 
Companion to the British Almanack for 1881, 
The paper will give the area as well as some 
account of all metropolitan open spaces, 
whether under Government control or under 
the Metropolitan Board of Works or other 
municipal administration. 


Mr. Griaes’s facsimile of the only Quarto 
of Love's Labours Lost, 1598, with Forewords 
by Mr. Furnivall, is now in the binder’s hands, 
and will be ready next week. The Roberts 
Quarto of The Merchant of Venice, 1600, is now 
on the stone, and its Forewords by Mr. Furni- 
vall have been long printed. The Merry Wives 
Quarto of 1602 will follow, as Mr. P. A. Daniel’s 
Introduction to that is printed. Mr. Hubert A. 
Evans has finished his Forewords to the Quartos 
of the first and second parts of King Henry the 
Fourth. Dr. Brinsley Nicholson has undertaken 
to write the Introductions to the Othello Quartos 
of 1622 and 1630. If only the series could obtain 
the support that it deserves from all real Shak- 
spere students, so that each of its facsimiles did 
not inflict a heavy loss on its producers, the books 
could be produced much more rapidly. Two 
hundred and fifty subscribers are wanted ; only 
sixty have been obtained, and yet for six 
shillings a purchaser gets an equivalent of au 
original Quarto that has cost £250. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘*T wonder that our literary journals have never 
censured (so far as I know) the practice of a large 
and enterprising firm, who habitually publish their 
books without a date on the title-page. It is 
vexing to have such works as Mr. Henry Morley’ 
Illustrations of English Literature and Dr. Robert 
Brown’s Countries of the World without the slightest 
clue to the date of publication ; and in the latter 
case the number of the volume is omitted from the 
title-page of the volume just issued. Even a seria 
like the Magazine of Artis characterised by the 
same omission, Within no long time the literary 
enquirer will be able to know when the above 
works came from the press only by casual references 
within their leaves. The historical value of such 
books must deteriorate year by year ; and it is a 

grief to the bibliophile to have a book in his library 
which does not tell the tale of its birth either 
the outside or in the inside, . . . Other publishers 
are not always without reproach. The now classi 
book, Notes on Nursing, by Florence Nightingale, 
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came out in 1857, but this is told by neither pub- 
lisher nor author. I have before me two books 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., respectively 
entitled Lngland’s Antiphon, by George MacDonald, 
LL.D., and The Pupils of St. John the Divine. In 
the latter instance Miss bee has fortunately 
added to her Preface the date of January 23, 1868 ; 
otherwise both books are without any chronology.” 

Mr. R. H. SHEPHERD writes :— 
‘Your correspondent, Mr. J. P. Postgate, might 
have saved himself the trouble of conjecture by 
referring to the collected edition of Ebenezer 
Jones’s Poems published by me in June of last 
year. At p. 204 of that volume the lines quoted 
by him are correctly printed from the author’s own 
MS., now lying before me : 

‘Where knowledge soothes not, and where care 

Haunts most the finest mind.’” 


WE have received Hullah’s Method of Teaching 
Singing, second edition (Longmans); Cobden 
Club: List of Members and Committee's Reports, 
1880 (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Oo.); An 
Account of the Persecution of the Protestant 
Mission among the Jews at Mogador, Morocco, by 
the Rev. J. B. Ginsburg (EK. G. Allen); An 
Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Drawing, by 
the Rev. J. H. Robson (Relfe Bros.) ; Stories 
and Romances, by H. E. Scudder (Triibner) ; 
Sophokles Antigone nebst den Scholien des Lauren- 
tianus, hrsg. von Moriz Schmidt (Jena: Fischer); 
&e, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Tue Nineteenth Century for this month seems 
tous to fall below its usual standard, not so 
much in eminent names as in the substance of 
the contributions. Atleast two articles—those 
on ‘“* Evils of Competitive Examinations” and 
“Bribery and Corruption”—say nothing that 
is new, and take a good deal of space in saying 
it, On the other hand, ‘‘Our New Wheat- 
fields at Home” may possibly contain a sug- 
gestion of value, though not adequately worked 
out in detail. Under the title of ‘‘ The Phil- 
osophy of Conservatism,” Mr. Mallock, in imi- 
tation of M. Zola’s latest lucubrations, expounds 
his private opinions concerning the spectre of 
Radicalism. To those who believe that political 
philosophy is a subject for ingenious speculation, 
in which one man is as good as another, this 
article may be acceptable. For our part, we 
had rather study the old authorities in prefer- 
ence to the last dicta of the last popular 
littérateur. Mr. W. M. Torrens and Mr. F. 
Harrison are both vigorous, but the former 
stops with being critical, and the latter preaches 
what he has often preached before. Prof. 
Tyndall, in what is undoubtedly the most effect- 
ive article in the number, also adopts the 
attitude and phraseology of the pulpit. In 
attacking the Scotch Sabbath, he poses osten- 
tatiously as a Conservative, and cites both 
Scripture and a cloud of theologians for his 
purpose. The chapter on “ Recent Science” 
conveys, in a form that is intelligible without 
being popular (or, what is yet worse, discursive), 
J “ what a person of ordinary cultivation cares 
o learn, 


Taz November number of the Journal of the 
National Indian Association contains a further 
instalment of ‘‘ Proverbs in the Zenana” by 
the Rev. James Long. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine, Prof. Seeley, in 
an article called ‘‘ Political Somnambulism,” re- 
turns to his subject of the need of a scientific 
study of history as a basis for political intelli- 
gence. He points out that modern Radicalism, 
which 18 now dominant, is ready to open all 
Political questions, and assumes among the 
masses not only common-sense but a grasp of 
Punciples. Yet the majority of the working- 
e — are childishly ignorant of the larger 
HY Itical questions, while among the educated 
“asses there is not much precise knowledge, and 





historical writers have adapted themselves 
recently to this low standard. There is much 
force in his criticism on recent historians. 
‘*They have formed the habit of regarding them- 
selves as popular writers or writers for the young, 
and have accordingly put all their force into narra- 
tion and florid description, so as to become, in one 
word, rather men of style than men of science.” 
Prof. Seeley points out the dangers of following 
merely men of letters as political guides; but 
would there be no dangers if we followed only 
academic historians? Mr. Hueffer, in a dull 
article on ‘‘ Troubadours Ancient and Modern,” 
— about the modern revival of old verse- 
corms, 


THE Cornhill Magazine has an excellent 
article on ‘‘ Quevedo,” the Spanish humourist 
of the seventeenth century. “The Natural 
History of Dress” is a serious attempt to trace 
on Darwinian principles the development 
discerned in the past history of dress. The 
writer of ‘‘ Lord Macaulay and Dr. Johnson’s 
Wife” has added another to the many protests 
which are constantly being made against 
current misrepresentations of fact that can be 
traced to the too great desire of Macaulay to be 
incisive and amusing. It certainly is hard 
that Macaulay should have turned a man’s 
love for his wife into ridicule on insufficient 
foundation, and the writer of this article 
convicts him of several dubious, and some in- 
accurate, statements. ‘‘ Decorative Decoration ” 
may be recommended to young couples engaged 
in furnishing, whose conscientious desire to do 
what is right frequently leads them to be a 
nuisance to their friends and acquaintances. 
‘*Social Life in Greece,” which supposes a 
traveller to go from the England of to-day to 
Athens in the'days of Socrates, misses being good 
through want of definiteness. 


Tue first number of the new German journal 
devoted to the advocacy of a reform of German 
spelling has appeared under the name of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Orthographie. The editor, Dr. 
Vietor, may be congratulated on the number 
and excellence of the articles it contains. Other 
scholars beside those of Germany have sent 
contributions, thus giving the journal a cosmo- 
politan character, and indicating that the ques- 
tion of a reformed alphabet is one that concerns 
the practical and scientific world not of this or 
that country only, but of all civilised Europe 
and America. Germany is represented by J. F. 
Kriiuter on ‘‘ Sprache und Schrift,” D. Sanders 
on the relation of the scientific aspect of the 
question to its practical realisation, and E. 
Wiebe on final syllables; England by A. H. 
Sayce on the alphabet; Holland by T. H. de 
Beer on Dutch spelling; and France by E. 
Raoux on the reform of French orthography. 
The journal further contains reviews and notices 
of books and periodicals dealing with the subject 
of spelling reform. A goodly list of European 
scholars who have promised to contribute to it 
is given by the editor. 


THE principal article in the last number of 
the Journal des Economistes is by M. de Font- 
pertuis, on the ‘‘ Civilisation of the Incas before 
the Conquest of Peru by the Spaniards,” dis- 
playing the customary breadth of research of 
that indefatigable and instructive writer. The 
number also contains an article on the ‘‘ Land- 
lords of Ireland,” by M. de Molinari, who 
maintains that absenteeism is a necessary con- 
sequence of economic development. The holders 
of shares in all investments and enterprises 
carried on in places where they do not reside are 
absentees. The Irish emigrants themselves are 
absentees, who carry off to a foreign country 
the results of the cost of their bringing up, and 
whatever funds they take with them. M. de 
Molinari’s remarks are worth consideration. 
But how is it that no writer in the French 
language can quote an English sentence cor- 





rectly ? In this article Goldsmith’s well-known 
lines are mangled into 

** Of all the evils that men endure, 
How few they are that Parliament or laws can cure”! 


Tue current number of the Neue Archiv fiir 
Stichsische Geschichte und Alterthumskunde con- 
tains in the first place ‘‘ Researches into the 
Saxo-Bohemian Relations during the years 
1464-68,” by the editor, Dr. H. Ermisch, of 
Dresden. It is an interesting political con- 
tribution to one of the most obscure and com- 
paratively least-known periods of German 
history, for which the rich materials of the 
Royal Hauptstaatsarchiv of Dresden have been 
made use of. G. Kawerau prints an ‘ Arbi- 
tration’ by Johann Agricola, of Eisleben, with 
reference to the reception of the Augsburg- 
Intermi of 1548; and some bibliographical 
notices on a municipal roll of the town of Eilen- 
burg (from 1403 to 1490) conclude the number, 








OBITUARY. 


By the death, on the 25th ult., at his seat 
near Wellington, in Shropshire, of Thomas 
Campbell Eyton (the head of an ancient family 
of considerable distinction in the history of that 
county for at least two centuries), the world 
has been deprived of the services of a gentleman 
well known for his skill in apiculture and 
ornithology. He was born in September 1809, 
and, after graduating at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, settled down in his native shire, where 
for many years he has discharged the duties 
of a country gentleman, finding amusement for 
his leisure hours in his private collection of birds 
and in the specimens of comparative anatomy in 
his possession. He published in 1858 a cata- 
logue of the skeletons of the birds at Eyton 
Hall, and a valuable sketch of the osteology of 
birds. More than forty years since he compiled 
a History of the Rarer British Birds as a 
supplement to Bewick, and a monograph on the 
duck tribe. The last work, originally published 
in 1838, was reproduced in 1869. For many 
years he was engaged in the compilation and 
publication of a Herdbook of Hereford Cattle. 
It appeared in parts, the first being issued in 
1846, and was eagerly welcomed by those in- 
terested in the herds of Herefordshire. A new 
edition subsequently appeared under the edi- 
torial care of Mr. Duckham, the member in the 
farming interest for that county. Mr. Eyton 
has left behind the recollection of a long life 
profitably spent. 


Tur Rey. Herbert Todd, Vicar of Kildwick 
since 1875, died on the 23rd ult., at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-seven. He wasa 
son of the late John Edward Todd, of Russell 
Square, London, and a graduate in 1858 of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Todd was the 
author of several sermons, and of some few 
volumes of poetry. His first volume of poems, 
entitled Sketches by the Wayside, was published 
in 1867, and part of this collection was after- 
wards reprinted under the title of The Fountain 
of Youth, and other Poems. A second work, 
Arvan; or, the Story of the Sword, was issued 
in 1878. 

TuosE who are familiar with M. Louis 
Lande’s Voyage en Navarre e au Pays basque 
will have read with regret of his recent death 
under very suspicious circumstances near Valla- 
dolid. M. Lande had been busy among the 
archives at Simancas, and he proposed to visit 
those of Rome, London, and Flanders, with a 
view to the History of the Invincible Armada 
on which he was engaged. 


TE death is likewise announced of M. Erhard 
Schiible (commonly known as Erhard), the 
well-known map-engraver ; of M, Jules Rous- 
set, author of Le Pangermanisme et le Droit 
primordial allemand; of the Rev, Dr, Jamiesgp, 
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author of Eastern Manners, illustrative of the Old 
and New Testaments, Memoirs of Modern Chris. 
tians, The Manners and Trials of the Primitive 
Christians, &c. ; and of Sir Thomas Bouch, C.E., 
designer of the Tay Bridge. 








SELECTED BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ATKINSON, J. Beavington. Schools of Modern Art in Germany. 
Seeley. 31s. 6d, 

Barber, Mrs, Mary. Drawings of Ancient Embroidery. 
Sotheran. 42s. 

Burier, W. F. Far Out: Rovings Retold. Isbister. 10s. 6d. 

Cuvacu, A. J. Stories of the East, from Herodotus. 5s. 
The Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem. 3s.6d. Seeley. 

Crark, J. W. Cambridge: Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
Seeley. 2ls. 

Cossa, L. Guide to the Study of Political Economy. Mac- 
millan. 4s. 6d. 

Dauzirt’s Bible Gallery. Routledge. £5 5s. 

Enouisn Lake Scenery. From Drawings by A. TF. Lydon. 
J. Walker & Co. 12s. 

Farrer, J, Adam Smith. Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 

Ginarpin, E. de. L’Egale de Homme, Paris: O. Lévy. 
2 fr. 

Harrine, J. E., and L. P. Rozerr. Glimpses of Bird Life, 
portrayed with Pen and Pencil, Sonnenschein. 42s, 
Lxecierca, J. Voyage aux Iles Fortunées, le Pic de Ténériffe 

et les Canaries. Paris: Plon, 3 fr. 
Lirrer, E, De )’Etablissement de la troisitme République. 
Paris: aux Bureaux de la Philosophie positive. 9 fr. 
Pannarp, F. Joseph de Longueil, Graveur du Roi (1730-92): 
sa Vie, son (iuvre. Paris: Morgand et Fatout. 30 fr. 
Proriss, R. Geschichte d. neueren Dramas. 1.B. 2. Hiilfte. 
Leipzig: Schlicke. 10M, 

ScuvumMann’s Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms. 
Second Series. Reeves. 10s. 6d. 

Witson, W. Memorials of Robert Smith Candlish, D.D. 
A. &C. Black. 12s. 61. 

Wo.rmann, A., and K. Worrmann. History of Painting. 
kd, 8. Colvin. Vol.I. C. Kegan Paul & Co, 28s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Barnapas’s Epistle, in Greek, from the Sinaitic MS. of the 
Bible, with Translation by 8. Sharpe. Williams & Nor- 
gate. 2s. 6d. 

Hormann, Th. Der XXIII. Psalm in das Arabische iibers, u. 
eg Jepheth Ben EliHa-Bacri. Tiibingen: Fues. 


HISTORY. 


Acra historica res gestas Poloniae illustrantia, T.II, TomilI. 
Parsl. 1629-71. Cracow: Friedlein. 24s. 
Bos, E. Les Avocats aux Conseils du Roi: Etude sur l’ancien 
Régime judiciaire dela France. Paris: Marchal, Billard 
Canterbury, by R. C. Jenkins, 


& Cie, 7 fr. 50 ¢. 

Diocesan HIsTortes. Salis- 
bury, by W. H. Jones. 8.P.0.K 3s, 6d. each. 

GinpELy, A. Geschichte d. dreissigjiihrigen Krieges. 4. Bd. 
Prag: Tempsky. 10M. 

Gorr, C. LeotheGreat. 8.P.C.K. 2s. 

Rosikres, R. Histoire de la Société Francaise au Moyen-ige 
(987~1485). Paris: Laisney. 16 fr. 

Terninck, A, L’Artois souterrain. T. 2. Promenades 
archéologiques et historiques sur les Chaussées romaines 
des Environs @’Arras. Arras: Imp. Laroche. 

Wiepemann, Th. Geschichte der Reformation u. Gegen- 
reformation im Lande unter der Enns, 2.Bd. Prag: 
Tempsky. 12 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
—s A. Traité de Physique élémentaire. Paris: Hachette. 
fr. 


BEITRAEGE zur Paliiontologie v. Oesterreich-Ungarn u. den 
angrenzenden Gebieten. Hrsg. v. E, v. Mojsisovics u. 
M. Neumayr. 1. Bd, 1. Hft. Wien: Hider. 40M. 

Bertt, E. Teorica delle Forze Newtoniane e sue Applicazioni 
oP Elettrostatica e al Magnetismo. Milano: Hoepli. 

or, 

CuIKr ANCIENT Puttosopnties. Epicureanism, by W. Wallace. 
Stoicism, by W. W. Capes. 8. P.C. K. 2s. Gd. each. 
Dit, U. Serie di Fourier e altre Rappresentazioni analitiche 
— Funzioni di una variabile Reale, Milano: Hoepili. 

4 fr. 

Herr, O. Nachtriige zur Jura-Flora Sibiriens, gegriindet auf 
die v. R. Maak in Ust-Balei gesammelten Pflanzen, St. 
Petersburg. 4s. 4d. 

Jevous, W.8. Studies in Deductive Logic. Macmillan. 6s, 

Prem, L. Graf. Mathematische u. physikalische Ent- 
deckungen. Berlin: Hempel. 5M, 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


ans 6. Métrologie ¢gyptienne. Nimes: Imp. Clavel- 

allivet. 

Consrans, L. Essai sur ]’Histoire du Sous-Dialecte du 
RKouergue. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

ForcuuamMMER, P. W. Die Wanderungen der Inachostochter 
Io. Kiel: Universitiits-Buchhandiung, 3M. 

Justt, F, Kurdische Grammatik. St, Petersburg. 3s. 8d. 

P.iotrin1 Enneades. Rec. H. F, Mueller. Vol,2. 9M. Die 
Enneaden. Uebers. v. H. F. Mueller, 2. Bd, 7 M. 
Berlin; Weidmann. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANCIENT STATUARY BROUGHT TO ENGLAND IN 
THE REIGN OF KING STEPHEN. 
Gittingen: Oct, 30, 1880. 
Supposing that no notice has yet been taken 
of the fact that statues of classical origin were 
imported into England as early as the middle 
of the twelfth century, I beg to refer to a very 
curious account occurring in the Historia Pon- 
tificalis, printed in Monum, Hist. Germ.—Scrip- 
tores, vol. xx., p. 542, from a single fragmentary 
copy among the Bongars MSS. at Bern. The 
account appears to be the more important since 
it has been proved by Prof. Giesebrecht in the 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.- philol. uw. hist. Classe 
der k. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miin- 
chen, 1878, p. 125, and accepted by the most 
competent authority, Prof. Stubbs, of Oxford, 
that the Historia Pontificalis is the work of no 
less an author than John of Salisbury. At all 
events, the contemporary writer, whoever he 
was, relates in his thirty-ninth chapter that 
Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester ge 
for some time papal legate in England, and 
brother of King Stephen, after having been 
suspended by Archbishop Theobald from his 
episcopal functions, went to Rome in order to 
re-ingratiate himself with Pope Eugenius III., 
and, if possible, to obtain an archiepiscopal pall. 
Not being, able, however, to remove the sus- 
picions entertained at the pontifical Court 
against himself and his brother, the King, 
‘*the bishop, seeing that, besides his absolution, 
he could obtain nothing else, but having licence to 
return, bought at Rome ancient statues, which he 
shipped to Winchester [veteres statuas emit Romae, 
quas Wintoniam deferri fecit]. But when a certain 
schoolmaster [grammaticus quidam] had seen the 
man most prominent by far among the crowd in 
the Court by his long beard and the gravity of a 
philosopher buying idols, which had been chiselled 
more with a refined and laborious than an inten- 
tional error of the Gentiles, he mocked him thus :— 
‘Tnsanit veteres statuas Damasippus emendo’ 
(Horat. Sat. II. iii. 36). 
The same man turned his slander [ledoriam] 
once more against the bishop, after having heard 
the counsel which, when required, he had given :— 
*Dii te Damasippe deaeque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore’ 
(Horat. Sat. II. iii. 16, 7). 
Who might not answer, if not with his own 
words, yet perhaps in his spirit, for the bishop, 
that by such industry he had taken away from the 
Romans their gods, lest, as appeared very likely, 
the old ceremonies should be performed by those 
who, by their innate, inveterate, and deeply rooted 
avarice, continued to serve their idols in the 


spirit ?” 
R. Pavitt. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, Nov, 8,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Action of 
Light, Heat, Moisture, and Air upon Oils, Turpentine, 
and Resins,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian Society: ‘* Bacon,’ by Mr. W. A. 
Casson. 

8.30 pm. Geographical: “ Journey to the Lukuga 
Ontlet of Lake Tanganyika, via the North End of Lake 
Nyassa,” by Mr. Joseph Thomson. 

Tvurspay, Nov. 9, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘On 
Anthropological Colour-Phenomena in Belgium and else- 
where,” by Dr. J. Beddoe; “On Different Stages in the 
Development of the Art of Music in Prehistoric Times,’’ 
by Mr. J. F. Rowbotham ; “ On Neolithic Implements in 
Russia,” by Prince Paul Poutiatin. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘On Machinery for Steel- 
making by the Bessemer and the Siemens Processes,’’ by 
Mr, Benj. Walker. 

8p.m. Spelling Reform Association : ‘The Necessary 
Conditions in a Better System of Spelling intended for 
use in Inspected Schools,’ by Mr. E. Jones. 

WeEpnespay, Nov. 10,8 p.m. Microscopical: ** Note on Some 
Acanthometridae.” by Mr. C. Stewart; ‘‘ A New Working 
Microscope,” bv Dr. Carpenter. 

9 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: 
Ronalds Library. 

Tuurspay, Nov. 1],8 p.m, Royal Academy: “The Changes 
to which Painting Grounds are Liable,’ by Prof. A. H. 
Church. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘‘ Considerations Resrecting 
the Translation of Series of Observations into Continuous 
Formulae,” by the President ; ‘On Bi-circular Quantics, 


Opening of the 








with a Triple and a Double Focus and Three Single Foci, 
all of them Oollinear,”’ by Mr. H. M. Jeffery; “ Further 
Remarks on the Geometrical Method of Reversion,” by 
the Rev, C. Taylor, 

Frinay, Nov. 12,8 p.m. Quekett. 

8 p.m. New Snakspere Society : ‘On Three Pas 
in Henry V.—(1) The ‘Guidon’ Emendation; (2) Staun. 
ton’s Explanation of ‘the Turning o’ the Tide’ (the 
Time of Falstaff’s Death); (3) Pistol’s ‘Doll,’ that is, 
Nell”? by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson; “Some Notes on 
Henry V.,” by Mr, J. Spedding. 

Sarurpay, Nov. 13,3 p.m, Physical: “On the Beats of Mis. 
tuned Consonances of the Formh: 1.” by R, H. mM, 
Bosanquet; ‘‘Note on Prof, Exner’s Paper on Contact 
Electricity,” by Profs. Ayrton and Perry ; ‘‘ On Action at 
a Distance,” by Mr. W. R. Browne. 





SCIENCE. 

A Physical Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A, 
Camb., Assistant Secretary of the British 


Association. (Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co.) 


Mr. Gorvon’s Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism is probably the best book of the 
kind that has ever been published in England, 
Its fine type and admirable illustrations dis- 
tinguish it from all other English physical trea- 
tises; while the fact that the author has intro. 
duced the most recent developments of many 
important branches of electrical! research, some 
published only during the present year, 
renders it of eminent value to students in this 
department of science. It does not profess to 
be a complete treatise on electricity. Many phe- 
nomena and experimental methods, neither un- 
important nor uninteresting, the author treats 
in the briefest manner or omits altogether. 
We can hardly, however, find fault with him 
for such omissions, for he tells us, in the 
opening words of the Preface, that his object 
has been to give a complete account of such 
portions of electrical science as he is ac- 
quainted with. He declines to write on 
matters which he has not specially studied. 
This is well; but, at the same time, we 
cannot help regretting that he has not felt 
himself in a position to extend the scope of his 
book, and give it a character of greater com- 
pleteness. 

Throughout, the author’s endeavour has 
been, as he tells us, to connect the various 
phenomena described with the hypothesis 
adopted by Newton, Faraday, and Maxwell— 
namely, that there is no such thing as action at 
a distance, but that all electrical actions are 
transmitted from place to place by strains of 
some continuous medium filling the space 
between. In the last chapter a very complete 
account is given of Maxwell’s electro-magnetic 
theory of light. The fact that the velocities of 
light and of electro-magnetic induction in air 
have been found by experiment to be almost 
absolutely identical has led to the hypothesis 
that the same medium serves for the trans- 
mission of both, and thus that light is an 
electro-magnetic phenomenon. The experi- 
mental evidence for or against this view turns 
a good deal on our possessing an accurate 
knowledge of the specific inductive capacities 
of transparent non-conducting substances, for 
the theory requires that the refractive index 
of such a substance shall be equal to the 
square root of its specific inductive capacity. 
Mr. Gordon has himself devoted much labour 
to the experimental measurement of specili¢ 
inductive capacity, and his chapter on this 
subject is one of the most complete and 
valuable in the two volumes. The expel 
ments are of unusual difficulty owing 10 
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the fact that the specific inductive capacity 
of the substance forming the dielectric of a 
condenser varies with the time of charging 
the said condenser. Mr. Gordon has more- 
over found that certain specimens of glass 
which he has examined appear to undergo a 
secular change causing an increase of from 
six to eighteen per cent. in their specific in- 
ductive capacity in the course of eighteen 
months. We can then no longer wonder at the 
large discrepancies between the values of the 
specific inductive capacity of the same sub- 
stance found by different investigators. 

Sir William Thomson’s electrometers are 
well described. The description of the quadrant 
electrometer (White’s pattern) occupies eleven 
pages, and is illustrated by as many pictures 
of one sort or another. It is a complicated 
instrument, and not easy to understand from 
a mere description, but the illustrations of its 
details here given render the meaning and 
connexion of its various parts quite clear. 

We may remark that the descriptive 
accounts of instruments, which are for the 
most part exceedingly good, are often unac- 
companied by any theoretical explanation of 
their mode of action. Gramme’s dynamo- 
electric machine may be quoted as an instance 
of this, as also Bell’s telephone, the micro- 
phone, and Hughes’ induction balance. 

One of the subjects most fully treated by 
Mr. Gordon is the spark discharge in gases at 
various pressures, and more particularly in 
vacuum tubes. In connexion with the rela- 
tion between the pressure of a gas and the 
length of spark which will pass in it, Mr. 
Gordon’s own experiments properly hold a 
prominent position, while the elaborate in- 
vestigations of Messrs. Warren De la Rue 
and Miiller, and of Mr. Spottiswoode, on the 
nature of the spark discharge in high vacua, 
and the still more striking experiments of Mr. 
Crookes, are given with a fullness leaving 
nothing to be desired. In the case of these 
researches, as well as of others described 
throughout the book, Mr. Gordon’s accounts 
have been submitted to their respective 
authors before publication, and therefore we 
may be sure that nothing is wanting to render 
them accurate and complete. 

The chapter on magnetic instruments will 
he found very useful. The reader is not 
troubled with an account of appliances that 
have merely an historical interest, but is 
introduced at once to the most modern and 
approved contrivances for measuring the 
magnetic elements. These are the Kew 
unifilar magnetometer, for measuring declina- 
tion and horizontal force, and the Kew dip 

circle, for the use of both of which minute 
instructions are given—instructions hitherto, 
we believe, only to be found in the Admiralty 
Manuals, There is a very good description 
also of the dip circle devised by the late Mr. 
Fox, of Falmouth, for the measurement of 
the magnetic dip at sea, the peculiarity of 
Which is the mode of supporting the needle. 

To the practical telegraph engineer, not 
o than to the purely scientific investigator, 
'@ Possession of a trustworthy and con- 
venient unit of electrical resistance is of the 
'Ssest importance; and scarcely a better 
Pece of scientifie work is on record than that 
Performed by the committee of the British 
Association, who, in 1864, determined the 





unit of resistance in absolute measure. Of 
this investigation Mr. Gordon gives a full 
account, It is to be regretted, however, that 
he has not gone a little farther, and told us of 
the measurements effected by other experi- 
menters of this most important physical 
magnitude. We should like to have seen 
some notice of the researches of Kohlrausch 
and of Weber in this field. Prof. H. F. 
Weber in 1877 measured the resistance of 
Siemens’ unit in absolute measure by three 
distinct methods, all of them different from 
that adopted by the British Association com- 
mittee. The mean value thus derived differed 
from that obtained by the British physicists 
by only one-seventh per cent., and vindicated 
the British Association unit against the results 
of Kohlrausch’s measurements. Prof. Weber 
remarks :— 


‘« When an observer finds the same result in 
three different ways and employing three quite 
different natural laws ; when, further, this result 
very slightly differs from that of a fourth 
group of observers who worked according to a 
fourth essentially different method, certainly it 
can be pretty safely maintained that the result so 
found is correct.” 


Of the other noteworthy features of Mr. 
Gordon’s book we may mention his account 
of Blaserna’s experiments on the duration 
and fluctuations of extra currents, and 
the chapter on diamagnetism with the 
experiments of Faraday, Verdet, Weber, 
and Tyndall. The abstract of Prof. 
W. G. Adams’ Bakerian lecture on equipoten- 
tial lines is a little disappointing. The figures 
and letterpress seem to fit but ill together. 
On the vexed question of the origin of the 
electro-motive force in a galvanic cell Mr. 
Gordon does not venture an opinion, but he 
describes very fully the investigation of 
Messrs. Ayrton and Perry on the difference of 
potential produced by the contact of dis- 
similar materials. Prof. Clifton has worked 
at the same subject, using a totally different 
method, and his results were published 
shortly before those of Messrs. Ayrton and 
Perry. We are surprised to see no notice of 
them in these volumes, Equally silent is 
Mr. Gordon with respect to the resistance of 
electrolytes, an important subject, on which 
much valuable work has, within the last few 
years, been done by Grotrian, Kohlrausch, 
Overbeck, and others. We would point out 
also that the subject of electrolysis has not 
received the attention it deserves; of the 
voltameter both picture and explanation 
are meagre and unsatisfactory, and the 
chemical equivalents of some of the elements 
are given incorrectly. 

We cannot help thinking that a good deal 
of valuable space is here and there wasted, 
and to this waste the absurd shortness of 
some of the chapters conduces. For instance 
—to mention one or two cases among a great 
many—chap. v., on “ Density,’’ occupies little 
more than half a page, though it involves 
the waste of another half; that on earth 
currents occupies two pages. Chap. xxviii., 
on the relation between variation of potential 
and strength of current, merely puts Ohm’s 
law in a geometrical form, and might have 
been stated in a few lines, and conveniently 
introduced into the chapter on Ohm’s law. 
In this chapter the expression “slope of a 








line ’’ occurs more than once. The expression, 
as we know, is not without authority; but 
would it not be well to define its meaning, as 
probably not every reader would know that it 
is used for the tangent of the inclination of 
that to some other line ? 

The inaccuracies in the book are few, but 
we may mention one or two which we have 
noticed. Vol. i., p. 88 (foot-note), CE in the 
denominator of a fraction should be CC. 
On p. 262 the symbol E is, without notice, 
used in a new sense for the difference of 
potential between two points in a circuit, 
whereas it has previously been employed only 
for the electro-motive force of a cell or battery. 
In vol. ii., p. 161, on thermo-electric currents, 
it is stated :—‘ At a certain temperature T 
the two metals are neutral to each other. For 
iron and copper T is, as we have said, about 
284°C.” There seems to be some confusion 
here, as nothing of the kind has been said; 
nor is it explained what T is—whether the 
temperature of the hot or of the cold junction, 
or the mean of the two. 

There is still one portion of Mr. Gordon's 
work to which we have not alluded—namely, 
that on electro-optics, containing an account 
of Faraday’s original discovery of the rotation 
of a beam of polarised light in a magnetic 
field, and the subsequent developments of 
Verdet. Mr. Gordon has himself done some 
good experimental work in this subject. The 
recent discoveries of Dr. Kerr, of Glasgow— 
especially when considered in connexion with 
Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light— 
have added greatly to the interest which is 
taken in this branch of physics. 

A. W. REINoLp. 








A Glossary of Difficult, Ambiguous, or Obso- 
lete Bible Words, Illustrated from English 
Writers Contemporary with the Authorised 
Version. By the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, 
D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


In this little book of thirty-two pages, Prof. 
Lumby has contrived to include a brief, but 
sufficient, explanation of all the Bible words 
which can give the ordinary reader any 
trouble. It is a model of compactness, each 
word being defined, illustrated by a quota- 
tion with a proper reference appended to it, 
and further explained by its etymology. It 
may conveniently be bound up with one of 
the smaller-sized Bibles printed by the Queen’s 
printers, and seems to have been prepared for 
that purpose. We are naturally induced to 
compare it with the well-known and excellent 
Bible Word-book edited by Eastwood and 
Wright, but it at once appears that it is 
quite an independent work, and that Prof. 
Lumby, with a laudable desire to improve 
our knowledge of Elizabethan literature, has 
found out his illustrations for himself ; so that 
his book is still worth buying even by those 
who possess the Bible Word-book already. 
The editor tells us that 

‘‘the illustrations in this Glossary are chosen, 
as much as possible, from authors of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean times; but now and then, 
to indicate that a word is old, an example of it 
has been given from Chaucer, while, on the 
contrary, a few examples have been selected 
from Milton and Dryden when a word con- 
tinued to be used in its Biblical sense to a late 
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date. With the exception of Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Burton (Tegg, 1857), and Dry- 
den, the works mainly used for illustration are 
those published in (1) Mr. Arber’s series of 
reprints; (2) the Fuller Worthies Library 
(Grosart); (3) the Old Shakespeare Society’s 
volumes ; and (4) the publications of the Parker 
Society.” 


This indicates a wide range of reading, amply 
sufficient for the purpose, and the result is 
that the illustrations are invariably well and 
appropriately chosen. A few specimens, taken 
at random, will sufficiently illustrate the 
method employed. 


‘* Intend, v.t. (Lit. intendere, to stretch unto. 
Hence) to take steps: Josh. 22, 33; to plan, 
plot: Ps. 21,11. ‘O Father, what intends thy 
hand against thy only Son’: Milton’s Par. L., 
2,727. Cp. Intend to lead a new life: Pr. Bk. 
Com. Serv.” 

‘* Knop, n. (Germ. knospe, a bud). It is akin 
to the more common word knob, and the pro- 
vincial knap, a hillock. Used of ornaments 
like flower-buds on the golden candlestick, &c. : 
Exod. 25, 31, &c. The seed [of double crowfoot] 
is wrapped ina cluster of rough knops, as are 
most of the crowfoots : Gerarde’s Herb., p. 810.” 


We should have preferred to say that knap 
and knop both represent Anglo-Saxon cnep, 
which is akin to German knopf, a knob, bud ; 
and that knob is a weakened and later form 
of knop itself, not merely akin to it. 

A few more well-chosen illustrations may 
be added. 


‘**T will tell you what is like to come of it’: 
Latimer’s Serm., p. 67. ‘No good schoolmaster 
will suffer such /ewd scholars in his school as 
will not learn’: Bp. Pilkington’s Works, p. 181. 
‘He called all his soldiers and acquaintance 
together, and distributed his living and pos- 
sessions amongst the poorest of them’: Nash’s 
pierce Pennilesse, p. 51.” 


It will thus readily be seen that general 
readers who are impatient of much explanation 
may here obtain, at a glance, just what they 
most want; while even the most careful 
student of English literature may acquire 
fresh illustrations of words which are 
quite familiar to him. Taking the Glossary 
as a whole, it would be difficult to find more 
information compacted into so small a space, 
while the excellence of the printing renders 
the whole perfectly legible, notwithstanding 
that the quotations in particular are in a very 
small type. Here and there we notice that a 
time-honoured etymology has been retained 
with a respect to which it is hardly entitled, 
such as that of care (really the Anglo-Saxon 
cearu), from Latin cura; that of lewd (really 
the Anglo-Saxon Jewed, belonging to the 
laity), from Anglo-Saxon ledde, people; and 
that of ravin (really due to Latin rapina), 
given as connected with Anglo-Saxon reafian, 
to seize and carry off, a word which will be 
found, if carefully investigated, to be related 
rather to Latin rwmpere than to Latin rapere, 
since the diphthong ed is long, answering to 
the Moeso-Gothic aw. We have only noticed 
one misprint—viz., under the word Withal, 
where the Anglo-Saxon mid ealle appears as 
mid calle. WaLterR W. Skeat. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Ar the opening meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s session on Monday next 
Mr. Joseph Thomson, who succeeded the late 
Mr. Keith Johnston in the command of the 
East African expedition, will give an account of 
his remarkable journey from Dar-es-Salaam to 
the head of Lake Nyassa, thence to the south 
end of Lake Tanganyika, and back to the coast 
by way of Lake Hikwa and the ordinary 
caravan route. A quantity of native arms and 
other curiosities collected by Mr. Thomson will 
be exhibited on the occasion. 

Tue American missionary expedition for 
West Central Africa has recently left by way 
of Lisbon for Benguela. On arriving there, 
the party, of which the Rev. W. W. Bagster 
is the leader, will march inland for some 250 
miles to the Bihé plateau, where the first 
station will be formed. 


Tne Vienna Geographical Society have just 
circulated an appeal in support of an Austrian 
African expedition, and, although Austria- 
Hungary is somewhat late in taking her due 
share in the exploration of Africa, this appeal 
indicates a desire to make up for lost time, by 
embracing in one what might well be the work 
of several expeditions. Dr. Emil Holub, whose 
account of his seven years’ experiences in South 
Africa will shortly be published in this country, 
is designated as the leader of the projected 
expedition. Dr. Holub evidently has no in- 
tention of landing in South Africa, as on the 
former occasion, with a few shillings in his 
pocket, for he asks for £5,000, of which he will 
provide £500 himself—a portion of the profits, 
we are told, of his lectures and the exhibition 
of his curiosities, which he has for some time 
been holding in his native country. South 
African traders and hunters have, we believe, 
spoken in disparaging terms of Dr. Holub's 
former work in Africa; but this time there is 
clearly to be no mistake about the matter, and 
his scheme of exploration is conceived on the 
broadest lines, being nothing less than a journey 
across the African continent from south to 
north. He proposes to start from Capetown, to 
cross the Zambesi, and complete his former work 
in the Marutse-Mabunda country; then to 
explore the country to the sources of the Congo, 
and afterwards to make his way northward to 
Darfur, and thence into Egypt. He expects 
that the journey will occupy three years, but 
we suspect he will hardly be able to complete 
it in that time. 


At the last meeting of the German Geo- 
graphical Society it was stated that no letter 
had been received from Dr. Buchner for more 
than a year, but news had been indirectly 
received of his having visited the Mwata 
Yanvo’s capital. Of his subsequent move- 
ments nothing is known for certain; but had he 
gone to the eastward he must have reached 
Lake Tanganyika long ago, in which case, of 
course, he would have communicated with 
Berlin. It is, therefore, thought probable that 
he must have marched to the north, according 
to his original plan, and no anxiety is conse- 
quently felt on account of his long silence. At 
the same meeting it was announced that Herr 
Flegel had arrived at Lokoja, at the confluence 
of the Niger and Binué, on the important 
journey to which we recently referred. 


Mr. A. McCatt has just succeeded in estab- 
lishing the station of the Livingstone (Congo) 
Inland Mission at Mataddi, on the opposite 
bank of the great river to Mr. H. M. Stanley’s 
settlement. 

In the new number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography we find some interesting notes on 
Lieut. Schwatka’s expedition to King William 
Land by Mr. ©. R. Markham, who expresses 


the opinion that but little has heen added to the 








history, so well told by McClintock, of the logt 
Franklin expedition. With regard to the 
details of the journey, Mr. Markham scores g 
point in the great scurvy controversy when he 
observes :—‘‘ The party was entirely deprived of 
vegetable diet, they took no lime-juice, andj 
there was no scurvy ; which is one more stub. 
born fact for the consideration of the English 
Scurvy Committee.” Considering the great 
length of the journey, and the privations 
endured, this fact is certainly a very remarkable 
one. Dr. D. Christison contributes an account 
of a journey to Central Uruguay, which 
contains much interesting matter, and is 
accompanied by a useful map. Among the 
geographical notes is one by a Dutch Arctic 
authority on the failure of the Willem Barents 
expedition. There are also several notes 
relating to Africa, of which the more prominent 
deal with Mr. Hore’s visit to the south end of 
Lake Tanganyika, the Batanga district on the 
West Coast, and a journey performed by Capt, 
Harrel in the region beyond Griqualand West, 
After a note on Col. Tanner’s survey of Gilgit, 
a translation is given of Ool. Prejevalsky’s 
letter, of which we gave the substance last 
week, and this is followed by some interesting 
particulars respecting the aboriginal tribes of 
Western China. Thereare also obituary notices 
of Sir W. L. Merewether and the Rev. G. M. 
Gordon, and a letter embodying observations 
made during a recent voyage along the Loango 
coast of West Africa. 


Tue Russian expedition which has been 
engaged in the examination of the upper 
portion of the River Irtysh has come to the 
conclusion that it is navigable to a certain point 
by small steamers. 


FURTHER news has been received of Mr. 
Sibiriakoff’s expedition in the Oscar Dickson, 
which has been endeavouring to penetrate 
through the Kara Sea to the River Yenisei, 
On September 19 they were at Kabarova, and 
were to start again the next day to make 
another attempt to find a passage through the 
ice of the Kara Sea, having hitherto failed in 
attaining their object. 


THE recently established Japanese, or, accord. 
ing to its official designation, Toukiyau (Toki0), 
Geographical Society has commenced the publi- 
cation of Transactions, illustrated with neatly 
executed maps. As, however, they are printed 
in the Chinese character, they are not likely to 
be much read in this country. 


Dr. BEssEts, who seryed on board the 
Polaris with Capt. Hall, proposes next year to 
undertake an expedition to the Arctic regions, 
the expenses of which are to be met by a public 
subscription. He wishes to form a scientific 
station at the entrance to Jones Sound, the 
staff of which will include an astronomer, 4 
geologist, a botanist, and a zoologist, who are 
to keep up communication as often as possible 
with the settlements on the Western coast of 
Greenland and with the whaling ships. The 
steamer belonging to the expedition is besides 
intended to push to a high latitude by following 
the Western coast of Grinnell Land. 


Messrs. Cottins, Sons & Co. have produced, 
by a photographic process, enlarged copies 0 
their stock of old maps, and collected them in 4 
volume of handsome appearance, under the 
title of The Comprehensive Atlas of Modert, 
Historical, Classical, and Physical Geography. 
‘Thus far no fault can be found with their cou- 
duct. A purchaser, seeing this atlas advertised 
as ‘‘just published,’’ may perhaps expect 1 
secure a set of maps fresh from the hands of 
the engraver; but the practice of publishing 
old maps, without dates, or, still worse, wit! 
misleading dates, is pretty universal among 
English publishers, and must be looked up% 
as legitimate, and, under the circumstance, 
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erhaps even excusable. But what Messrs. 
Collins ought to have done is to subject their 
old plates to a careful revision. It is somewhat 
herd upon a purchaser of this atlas that, on 
turning to the map of Africa, he should fail to 
find there the results of Stanley’s or Cameron’s 
discoveries, and should be told in the explanatory 
letterpress that the Tanganyika is ‘now known 
to have no outlet, unless there be one under- 
ground,” and that itis yet uncertain whether 
the Lualaba be a feeder of the Congo or the 
true head-stream of the Nile. 


Dr. J. M. Harsson’s Karta dfver Sverige- 
Norge, Danmark och Finland (Stockholm : Linn- 
strom’s Forlag) is evidently based upon good 
authorities; but, through the somewhat scraggy 
outline and the glaring chromo-lithographic 
colouring, the appearance of the map is not as 
favourable as it would have been had more 
judgment been exercised on these points. In 
addition to a general map on a scale of 
1: 3,000,000, there are enlarged inset maps of 
the more densely peopled provinces of Scan- 
dinavia, and of the environs of Stockholm, 
Kristiania, and Copenhagen. 

THE current number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society (Stanford) contains a brief 
but interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Mortality in 
Remote Corners of the World,” by Harald 
Westergaard, of Copenhagen. The remote 
corners are two dependencies of Denmark—the 
Faroe Islands and Greenland. The difference 
in their rates of mortality well illustrates the 
combined influence of race and civilisation upon 
physical well-being. The inhabitants of the 
Faroe Islands are of Norse origin, and lead a 
simple life as fishermen and shepherds. The 
population is increasing at a rate that would 
double itself in seventy years, and about one 
person in ten is above sixty years of age. In 
Greenland the native population of Eskimos is 
stationary or perhaps declining, and only one 
person in forty is above sixty yearsold. The 
death-rate is more than double that of the Faroe 
Islands, the excess being caused partly by the 
perils of boating in kayaks, but still more by 
epidemics due to insanitary conditions of living. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Geology of Bosnia and Herzegovina.—During 
the summer of 1879 three officers of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Austria devoted themselves 
to an examination of these provinces. The 
results of their work have just been published, 
in the shape of a geological sketch-map, accom- 
panied by a valuable memoir of upwards of three 
hundred pages, entitled Grundlinien der Geologie 
von Bosnien-Hercegovina. In this memoir, Dr. 

- Von Mojsisovics describes the structure of 
West Bosnia and Turkish Croatia ; while Dr. E. 
Tietze deals with Eastern Bosnia and Dr. 
A. Bittner with Herzegovina and the South- 
eastern part of Bosnia. The crystalline rocks 
obtained during the exploration have been 
examined by C. y. John, and the tertiary 
fossils by Dr. Neumayr, who contribute reports 
on their respective subjects, and thus greatly 
enhance the value of the volume. The country 
as not hitherto been scientifically explored ; 
but the present memoir shows that it is of much 
interest to geologists, while it suggests that it 
may contain sufficient mineral wealth to invite 
the careful attention of the miner. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We Tecommend to our readers an extremely 
Interesting and somewhat startling little book, 
ew Early History of Chinese Civilisation 
M, aton), by M. Terrien de Lacouperie. M. 
the &couperie believes that he has discovered 
i of the Chinese characters and civilisa- 
inthe He traces both to the non-Semitic popu- 

on of early Chaldaea and Elam, and finds an 





agreement, which is certainly most remark- 
able, between the primitive forms of the 
Chinese characters and the corresponding 
Accadian hieroglyphs from which the cunei- 
form characters were derived, as well as be- 
tween the original Chinese and the Accadian 
pronunciation of them. Like Dr. Edkins 
and M. de Rosny, M. de Lacouperie has 
endeavoured to restore the early pronunciation 
of Chinese words, and has set about the task in 
a strictly scientific way. But the chief and most 
important discovery which he claims to have 
madeis that the enigmatical Yh-King—of which 
native Chinese scholars have proposed so many 
contradictory interpretations, and whose real 
meaning had been forgotten before the age of 
Confucius—is really a collection of syllabaries 
and lists of characters or words similar to those 
of ancient Babylonia with which the clay tablets 
of the library of Nineveh have made us familiar. 
His analysis of portions of it would make it ex- 
actly analogous tothe lexical and augural tablets 
compiled for Babylonian libraries four thousand 
years ago. Prof. Douglas, who fully accepts 
the conclusions of M. de Lacouperie, prefaces 
the brochure with a short Introduction ; and a 
comparative table of Chinese and Accadian 
characters, or rather hieroglyphs, is added, in 
order to give the reader ocular demonstration of 
the author’s theory. The exact identity of 
several of these characters in form, meaning, 
and pronunciation is a most startling fact, and 
deserves thecareful consideration of both Chinese 
and Accadian scholars. M. de Lacouperie will 
shortly publish a detailed proof of his conclu- 
sions under the title of Le Yi-King et les Origines 
asiatiques occidentales de la Civilisation chinoise. 











FINE ART. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


Mr. WALLIs opened the ‘‘ French Gallery” to 
the public last Monday. We doubt whether the 
exhibition, as a whole, is quite up to the usual 
level, but it is beyond question that the gallery 
contains remarkable works. The pictures chiefly 
exhibited, whether from the hands of foreign or 
English artists, are destined for what in old- 
world English is styled ‘‘ the cabinet” rather 
than ‘‘the gallery;” but there are two large 
gallery works, the one of them appealing to the 
lovers of horror, and the other to the lovers of 
the nude. Les Hnervés de Jumiéges—M. Lu- 
minais’s powerful picture, which was so much 
remarked at the Salon—represents an incident 
in early French history. Clovis the Second was 
at issue with his sons, and, having defeated 
them, he determined to maim and disable them. 
He destroyed the sinews of their legs, causing 
them thereby the most excruciating pain, and 
then embarked them on a barge, which he set 
floating down the current of the Seine. It is 
in this position, lying in the barge, and so much 
enervated that the very consciousness of their 
condition appears to be waning, that we see 
them in M. Luminais’s clever but repulsive 
picture. Upon the accessories of the work no 
special care, and apparently no special ability, 
has been lavished. The painting is fairly vig- 
orous where it is not refined; but it is in the ex- 
ceedingly dramatic rendering of the expressions 
of the two sufferers, who alone are present in the 
canvas, that the power of thedesign consists. The 
work is a notable example of dramatic painting 
—of the power of a strong conception, unaided 
by exceptional command of painter’s means, to 
impress a considerable public. Whether it is 
very desirable to impress anybody with the 
representation of such scenes of horror is, of 
course, quite another question. But this canvas 
has only to be seen to be certainly remembered. 
The second large picture in Mr. Wallis’s 
gallery is that entitled The Satyr’s Family. 
The subject is one that has always appealed to 


the painter of carnal conceptions; it is one that 
Rubens and the fellows of Rubens have 
generally treated the best. In the design now 
exhibiting there is contrasted with ability the 
various forms and textures of man, woman, and 
child. Animal life and gross desires, for food 
and pleasure, fill the luxurious canvas. M. 
Priou is the artist to whom we owe this by no 
means unsuccessful pastiche of the genius of 
Flanders. 

Among other painters of the figure, Mrs. 
Anderson stands conspicuous. Most good 
judges were agreed in recognising in her bathing 
figures, both at the Royal Academy and at the 
Grosvenor Gallery this year, studies of the nude 
of a vigour and grace not common by any 
means in contemporary art. Venice and the 
Venetian artists’ supreme command of the nude 
world seem to have inspired her. But at the 
French Gallery we are quite disappointed to see 
her forsaking a line in which she is on the point 
of excelling for a more or less sentimental art 
in which her competitors would be those not 
worthy of her. Alone, it is true, is a picture 
very harmonious in tone; it represents a girl 
plucking flowers and meditating inthe twilight ; 
but its more superficial grace is an attraction 
swiftly exhausted—the contours of the nude 
figure are more lastingly satisfactory to the 
properly trained eye. 

Kaulbach the younger contributes, we ob- 
serve, in A Lady of the Seventeenth Century, 
a work very highly finished, and of which 
none of the elaboration is lost. Of land- 
scapes there are specially to be noticed Mr. 
Karl Heffner’s admirable design of a long 
and flattish coast touched at one point by 
sunshiny light, and Mr. Munthe’s Ice-bound. 
Mr. Munthe continues the powerful depicter 
of snowy fields and of gray cloud, of bitter 
weather and bieak wind. The Fisherman’s 
Dole, by M. Sadée, is an agreeable com- 
bination of landscape and the figure, but it is 
felt before the canvas that the simplicity of 
subject or of treatment tends a little to empti- 
ness. Mr. E. Croft’s An Outpost 1s hardly 
worthy of his reputation as a painter of military 
figures; nevertheless, there is merit in his con- 
tribution. More than one member of the 
Montalba family exhibits work of interest. So 
considerable a man as Mr. Pettie sends A 
Council of War, and it is a work that has 
humour as well as character. The scene is out- 
side a tent, and of the two warriors who take 
part in the discussion one is inconvenienced by 
a wound in his head. Humour is distinctly 
visible likewise in Mr. J. Morgan’s Who killed 
Cain? And we can have little but praise for 
so agreeable a domestic interior as that by M. 
Vellmar, which figures under the somewhat 
conventional title The Pet of the Family. It 
represents quite competently the character and 
beauty of homely folk. Did space suffer us to 
continue, there are many other pictures which 
would be worth notice, even in an exhibition in 
=a number of masterpieces is inevitably 
imited. 





MR. MACLEAN’S GALLERY. 


A VARIED and rich little collection of water- 
colours has been opened at the rooms of Mr. 
Maclean in the Haymarket. Of course many of 
the drawings have been seen before, so that the 
exhibition may not demand lengthened critical 
notice; but it is one that will please the visitor 
and send the picture-buyer home the possessor 
of new acquisitions. Foreign water-colour 
painters are represented as well as English ; 
indeed, as to quality, though not asto numbers, 
we are of opinion that they may be represented 
rather more strongly. Fortuny’s Musketeer, 
if not technically important—that is to say, a 
large production—is an admirable evidence of 
his genius, and of the audacity of an attempt 





accustomed, nevertheless, to be crowned with 
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success. There is great interest belonging to 
this bold and violent work. Then, again, we 
have M. Vibert with a Spanish Dancer—an agile 
damsel swinging from side to side to the music 
that inspires to the dance; and yet, again, M. 
Leloir is very acceptable by the wit and finish 
of his Windy Day—a traveller has lost his hat 
in the street—though it is quite true that the 
work is open to critical objection. Among 
English work there is much by competent and 
agreeable, if not by first-rate, figure painters. 
Mr. E. K. Johnson, for instance, contributes 
more or lesy piquant designs, and Mr. Kilburne 
is often pleasant. Mrs. Allingham, in several 
drawings of single heads, shows admirable 
command of colour and tone; likewise of some 
dainty draughtsmanship in which the evidence 
of power is not sought and the sign of grace is 
the more easily obtained. 





MESSRS. TOOTH’S WINTER EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. ARTHUR TooTH AND Sons’ winter ex- 
hibition, which opened to the public on Monday 
last, contains two or three interesting pictures 
by foreign artists. Foremost among these we 
are disposed to place a landscape by L. Douzette, 
entitled A Silent Pool (No. 22). We do not 
remember to have met with any work of this 
artist before, but it is obvious that he possesses 
keen observation combined with no little tech- 
nical skill. The subject is a long, narrow pool, 
fringed on the farther side with trees, over 
which the moon is rising in a sky flecked 
with clouds. The peculiar light on these 
clouds, and the reflections on the partially 
scum-covered water, are patiently and truth- 
fully worked out, and the effect of distance 
between the two farthest trees—no easy matter 
to accomplish in a moonlight scene—is ad- 
mirably given. Another noteworthy picture is 
Dolce far niente, Palermo (No. 58), by Carl 
Schloesser, who will be remembered as having 
contributed a Palermo study to the last Grosve- 
nor Gallery summer exhibition and two 
figure subjects to the Academy. The present 
picture is to a considerable extent killed by its 
gilt frame. Probably with an inner margin of 
black the effect would be considerably increased, 
but we do not think that the artist has succeeded 
in representing Sicilian sunshine. The key 
of colour is too low. But there is a good 
piece of distance, and some of the figures 
are easy and natural. There is also a well- 
conceived and firmly painted little picture 
by J. Benlliuve, called Hxterior of a Wineshop 
(No. 33). The drawing of the figure sitting at 
the end of the table should be particularly 
observed. Senor Garcia y Ramos sends two 
rather clever but garishly coloured Spanish pic- 
tures (Nos. 1,6). Josef Israels has two pictures: 
one, J'he First Charge, characterised by a very 
uncertainly painted baby’s face, a window out 
of perspective, and a generally woolly effect ; the 
other, 7’ie Procession (No. 118), a more carefully 
painted, though most unpleasantly coloured, 
picture. Among the works of English artists 
exhibited here we may notice an effective study 
of a gleam of light on a rainy day in Llanberis 
Pass (No. 18), by Sidney R. Percy ; two of Mr. 
Leader’s landscapes, not in his best style; and 
a picture entitled Besieged (No. 26), by Frank 
Holl, A.R.A., which, although it has some 
points of merit, fails to tell its story very clearly. 
WE can scarcely congratulate the Institute 
of Art on their present exhibition in Conduit 
Street. It does not reach even the very 
moderate level of former exhibitions. The 
—- on china are poor. A plate by Miss 
“orster is perhaps the best ; and the same lady 
has some pretty and effective paintings of 
flowers on gilt leather. Miss Shoesmith has 
one of her clever painted curtains; and among 
the pictures we noticed a refined female head 
in pencil and some pretty etchings. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THERE will immediately be on view in London 
—at Mr. Thibaudeau’s, we believe—the whole 
of a collection which is just now exciting in 
the art world the particular interest that belongs 
to a collection which is on the eve of being 
dispersed. The late M. His de la Salle, of 
Paris, a veteran in the arts, and a most accom- 
plished connoisseur, had formed during many 
years an assemblage of Cinquecento and later 
medallions and medals which was probably 
without rival. M. His de la Salle possessed 
also a few Renaissance and many antique 
bronzes, and the whole will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge during four 
days of the present month, beginning on Monday 
the 22nd. We hear, and are not surprised to 
hear, that the competition for the possession of 
these objects is one which is likely to be shared 
in by at least two national museums, not to 
speak of our best amateurs. 


Messrs. SEELEY have nearly ready for pub- 
lication a new and cheaper edition of Mrs. 
Charles Heaton’s Life of Albrecht Diirer, illus- 
trated with reproductions by M.Amand Durand. 
While examples of his most famous work, such 
as the Melencolia, will not be omitted, speci- 
mens of ,his less-known engravings will also be 
given. 


WE are glad to see that a collection of Mr. 
Charles Keene’s clever and humorous sketches 
for Punch is about to appear. Mr. Keene has 
contributed greatly to the public amusement for 
many years; and, if not so brilliant a humorist 
as Leech, or so refined a satirist as Du Maurier, 
he has earned a well-deserved reputation for his 
admirable delineation of certain quaint and 
broadly humorous types of character. With 
the exception of Mr. Sullivan, of Fun, he is, 
perhaps, the only illustrator of our comic 
journals who is able to raise a laugh. 


Pror. CiuRcH gave on Monday evening the 
first of a series of six lectures on the Chemistry 
of Painting, to be delivered during the present 
month at the Royal Academy of Arts. His 
special subject was ‘‘ The Action of Pigments on 
Kach Other,” and the lecturer was chiefly occu- 
pied in describing the different physical and 
chemical changes to which pigments are subject, 
either by themselves or by acting on each other, 
and in pointing out the importance of separating 
colours into groups in relation to their chemical 
composition. He exhibited a diagram of about 
thirty colours divided into (1) oxides, (2) sul- 
phides, (3) carbonates and hydrates, (4) silicates, 
(5) other salts, (6) organic compounds, and 
(7) elements ; and pointed out that pigments 
belonging to the same class might generally be 
used safely in combination. He gave several 
instances (with experiments) of the action of 
one colour on another, the effect of impurity 
of manufacture, of the power possessed by 
certain oils, &c., of ‘‘locking-up” certain pig- 
ments and thus preventing their decay or evil 
action upon one another. The second lecture 
was upon “ The Action of Light, Heat, Moisture, 
and Air upon Pigments;” the third will be 
upon ‘‘ The Action of Light, Heat, Moisture, 
and Air upon Oils, Turpentine, and Resins; ” 
the fourth on ‘‘ The Changes to which Painting 
Grounds are Liable;” the fifth on ‘The 
Chemical and Physical Changes involved in the 
Several Processes of Painting ;” and the last on 
‘ The Conservation | and Restoration of Pic- 

ures. 


Mr. E. ArmiTAGE, R.A., is to lecture at the 
Royal Academy, on January 24, ‘‘On the Last 
Roman, Byzantine, and Romanesque Periods of 
Art;” January 27, “On the Karly Italian 
Masters of the l’ourteenth Century ;” January 
31 and February 3, ‘“‘ On the Italian Schools of 
the Fifteenth Ceutury;” February 7, “On 


————..4 


‘On the Finish of Works of Art.” Mr. Streot’t 
last three lectures, on February 24 and 28 and 
March 3, will deal with thirteenth-century 
architecture in Italy, France, and England 
respectively. 


Amone art sales already announced as to 
take place with promptitude, either this month 
or next, are two which must be of interest—ong 
of them the collection of engravings, ancient 
and modern, still possessed by an amateur 
whose diligence in acquisition has long been 
known; and the other the less important 
collection of an estimable artist lately deceased, 


Sir Puiuie CuNLIFFE OWEN, accompanied 
by Mr. Soden Smith and Mr. Wilfred J. Cripps, 
has just returned from an official visit to the 
museums and to the Imperial and other collec. 
tions of St. Petersburg and Moscow, undertaken 
for the purpose of ascertaining what examples 
of gold- and silversmith’s work in these collec. 
tions might be reproduced to add to the large 
number of facsimiles in electrotype of art 
treasures, both English and foreign, already 
existing at South Kensington. Every facility 
was Offered for the examination of the contents 
of all store-houses or cabinets, however secluded 
from ordinary inspection, in the Winter Palace, 
the Hermitage, the Arsenal at Tsarkoe Selo, 
and the Kremlin; while the treasuries of 
churches (including the Troitsa Monastery) 
and the private collections of several 
connoisseurs were freely opened with the 
greatest courtesy. A selection was made of 
about 250 objects, ranging from goldsmith’s 
work of early Greek art exhumed at Kertch, 
through mediaeval times, to English plate of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
excellent specimens of French art of the period 
of Louis XV. There appears good ground to 
anticipate an interesting and valuable addition 
to the reproductions now stored in South 
Kensington Museum. Provincial museums and 
local art exhibitions are largely interested in 
the advance of this branch of the operations of 
the Museum, by which facsimiles scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the unattainable originals 
are either lent on loan or may be purchased at 
a very moderate cost for permanent display at 
the chief centres of industry throughout the 
country. 


Tue water-colour painter, H. J. Terry, died 
at Lausanne on October 10. Mr. Terry was 
an Englishman by birth. His father settled im 
Geneva, and placed him when a boy in the 
atelier of the famous Calame. Terry, however, 
exchanged painting for lithography, which was 
then coming into notice, and made such pro- 
gress in its manipulation that Oalame en- 
trusted to him the reproduction of his pictures. 
He thus executed, after the drawings of the 
master, those plates and studies by which fur 
a long course of years the name of Calame was 
made known all over Europe, and by whose 
use in Continental schools of art a whole 
generation of landscape painters was formed. 
As a lithographer of landscape, Terry stood 
almost as high as Mouilleyou, I’. Lemoine, and 
Lemude. When lithography was compelled to 
give way before photography as a vehicle of 
landscape, Terry turned to aquarelle painting. 
He lived for some time at Basel and Miilhausel, 
but settled finally at Lausanne. His pictures 
were much esteemed at the Swiss exhibition’, 
and we believe that they were frequently 
bought by English collectors. 

THERE died last week two French painters 
of considerable reputation. The one w% 
Alexandre Guillemin, an artist well known fo 
many years to frequenters of the Salo». 
Guillemin was born in Paris in 1817, aud 
studied in the atelier of Gros, where he mate 
rapid progress in painting genre subjects. His 
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brought him several medals, beside the 
decoration of the Légion dhonneur in 
1861. He died on his estate at Bois-le-Roi 
on the 28th ult. The other painter whom 
France has lost is the landscapist Herpin, 
who has only lately made himself a name. 
French critics now, however, speak of him as 
being among the most distinguished of the 
rising school of landscape painters. He ex- 
celled in portraying the picturesque aspects 
of Paris, and his picture of the Pont de Sévres 
ained him a second-class medal at the Salon 
of 1876. He died at the age of thirty-nine, 
leaving a widow and child unprovided for. It 
is believed that his brother artists, with their 
usual generosity in such cases, will come 
forward and help. 


A NUMBER of artists and amateurs belonging 
to the little artistic colony at Barbizon have 
begun a subscription for the purpose of raising 
a monument to the two great landscape 
painters, J. Millet and Théodore Rousseau, in 
the forest of Fontainebleau, among the scenes 
which those painters loved so dearly and 
painted so well. We should think that little 
difficulty would be experienced in gaining sub- 
scriptions for such an object, considering the 
enormous popularity of the artists, and their 
intimate association with the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. No better spot could have been chosen 
for a monument. 


Tae American monument to the memory of 
Edgar Allan Poe will, it is said, be a bronze 
bas-relief representing the scene of The Raven, 
with the poet as the hero, life-size. 

Martin Schongauer: a Critical Research into his 
Life and Works, is the title of a learned mono- 
graph recently published by Dr. Alfred von 
Wurzbach. The disputed points in Schon- 
gauer’s history are so many that perhaps it is 
impossible to write of him in any but an argu- 
mentative style. This little book, at all events, 
is argument from beginning to end, and the 
writer seeks to establish by elaborate reasoning 
that his own theories are right and all others 
wrong. He considers 1450 to be ‘‘ about the 
right year of Schongauer’s birth and 1488 to be 
certainly that of his death.” Taking these dates 
as undoubtedly correct, he proceeds to a critical 
examination of Schongauer’s prints and pic- 
tures, rejecting all that do not fall within this 
period. His researches with regard to the pic- 
tures are decidedly noteworthy, for he finds 
that the Cologne master known as the ‘‘ Master 
of the Boisserée Bartholomaus,” by whom are 
two altar-pieces in the Wallraff-Richardt Mu- 
seum, is identical with Schongauer, whom he con- 
siders to have gained his artistic training more 
from Cologne than from the Netherlands. He 
supports his views by forcible reasoning, but 
the question needs much further investigation 
before they can be accepted. A chronological 
catalogue of Schongauer’s prints is given in the 
Appendix, wherein an attempt is made to 
divide his work into two periods—first, when 
under the influence of the masters of the 
Netherlands; and second, when under the 
influence of the Cologne school, at the time 
when he painted the Bartolomaus and the altar- 
pleces of St. Thomas and of The Holy Cross. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Rotterdam 
‘or the purpose of organising a permanent 
nal exhibition to open in January 


Tue illustrated catalogue of the Historical 
Exhibition of Belgian Art, edited by M. F. G. 
Dumas, has just been published by M. Rozez. 


Tz Municipality of Florence has given in- 
structions to provide for the protection from the 
Weather of the frescoesin the cloister of Santa 

aria Novella by means of a wood erection suit- 
ably constructed. There is now no disposition 
Whatever in Italy to retouch or repaint the sur- 





faces of ancient frescoes. If any parts of them are 
‘detached from the wall they are fixed with 


most commendable skill; portions which are 
entirely broken out are replastered to prevent 
further damage, but no painting is permitted. 
We have to regret that the excellent principle 
now acted upon did not always prevail, but 
there is comfort in the reflection that at last 
retouching and repainting are prohibited. 


M. CHarv has been elected a member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in succession to the 
late M. Lemaire. 


Amone the most interesting sales which are 
to take place in Paris early next year is that of 
the works of M. Philippe Rousseau. 


To the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft this 
month H. Janitschek contributes some portions 
of a curious and interesting private journal 
kept by a citizen and tradesman of Florence 
named Luca Landucci, who lived in the middle of 
the fifteenth century during the stirring period of 
Savonarola’s strife with the Medici. The journal 
is mostly taken up with the writer’s private 
and domestic affairs; but, like every citizen 
of Florence at that time, Landucci was actively 
interested in all the events taking place around 
hiza, and discourses with considerable intelligence 
on the art undertakings that were being carried 
on. Someof his notes have been published before, 
and it is stated that the whole journal will 
shortly be given to the public. The original 
appears to be lost, but a seventeenth-century 
copy is preserved in the Bibliotheca Mar- 
celliana at Florence. Its publication will be 
a valuable contribution to the history of culture. 
The other articles are a continuation of Dr. 
Janitsch’s learned history of the old glass paint- 
ings in Strassburg Minster; a long notice of 
Viollet-le-Duc, by Dr. Hugo Graf; and a con- 
tribution by Dr. Rahn to the history of plastic 
art in North Italy. Reviews of art books and a 
very full and excellent bibliography make up 
the number. 


M. ALFRED MicHtets’ work on Van Dyck et 
ses Eléves will appear in the course of next 
month. 


On September 26, at Altofen (Hungary), an 
old Roman amphitheatre was discovered by 
Herr Charles Torma. The discovery has 
attracted considerable attention, as the excava- 
tions made on the site have shown that the 
amphitheatre of Aquincum surpasses that of 
Pompeii in width, height, and length. For, 
while the small axis of the inner ring of the 
structure at Pompeii is thirty-nine mitres and 
the great axis sixty-nine métres, the axes of the 
Aquincum theatre measure respectively fifty- 
one and eighty metres. The remaining dimen- 
sions are of similar proportions. Some huge 
pieces of the main walls have been laid bare, 
while a whole system of thinner walls, parallel 
to the former, the so-called ‘‘ baltei”’ with the 
*‘cunei,” have come to light. Only the 
southern part of the theatre has been excavated ; 
the northern part, situated on a little hill, con- 
tains the main entrance and some other inter- 
esting features. A little distance to the west 
of the theatre, Herr Torma hopes to find the 
foundation walls of the Temple of Nemesis. 
The remains of a Roman amphitheatre have 
also been lately discovered at Schneckenberg, 
near Pesth. 


Tne following pictures have been purchased 
by the Donatello Society :—Francesca da Rimini, 
by Amos Capiolo, 2,000 lire (about £80); 
Dinner in the Convent, by Th. Ethofer, 1,200 
lire; A View in Holland, by Willem Opponoorth, 
1,000 lire ; Domestic Peace, by Ernesto Fontana, 
1,000 lire; Flowers, by Fantin Latour, 660 
lire; After Sunset, by Tommasi Adolfo, 500 
lire. These are to be disposed of among sub- 
scribers by lottery. 





A VERY effective picture by an Italian artist 
named Baldomero Golofre was given in L’Art 
last week in a clever etching by G. Greux. The 
picture is merely called Near Naples, but it 
represents a number of naked little Neapolitan 
boys playing about among the rocks on the sea- 
shore, with a fine view across a little bay. 





THE STAGE. 


A PLAY about whose production there was @ 
good deal of interest has now seen the light in 
English at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
Anne-Mie was about the first Dutch piece to 
rouse the attention of our playgoers during the 
Dutch performances at the Imperial Theatre 
last summer. Opinions were divided as to 
whether Mdme. Catherine Beersman—who is a 
very strong actress indeed—was stronger in the 
character of Anne-Mie or in that of Marie- 
Antoinette. But, excellent as was Mdme. 
Beersman’s performance in the native domestic 
drama, the piece itself was more interesting 
than the performance, and it was inevitable that 
the play should be adapted. An anonymous 
author has undertaken the task, and Mr. Rosier 
Faassen’s piece has been put into appropriate 
English ; a good play, skilfully contrived and 
carefully written, has been performed, with 
every care bestowed upon stage management, 
as well as upon the acting of most of the 
characters, and only the crowning advantage of 
a quite adequate performance of the part of the 
heroine is required to make a distinct triumph 
out of a respectable success. Miss Genevitve 
Ward is not intended by Nature—at the hour 
at which we have arrived—to play the part of a 
trusting and betrayed maiden. This is the part 
she acts in the prologue, and it isa difficulty 
which her art is not able to surmount. The 
like scene could not but have been at least 
equally onerous to the great Dutch actress, who 
is of ample figure and!mature years. But Mdme. 
Beersman reserved herself for the play as 
against the prologue; here her well-considered 
art, which instinct and practice have made so 
eminently one with Nature, told with extra- 
ordinary effect. Her performance was authori- 
tative—it compelled admiration. The same 
cannot be said of Miss Geneyitve Ward. 
She is full of stage resource; she has 
judgment and considerable command of pathos 
and weird passion. But her performance— 
highly creditable as it is—remains occasionally 
inappropriate and occasionally incomplete. Per- 
haps—in the later scenes especially—it is a 
performance of too monotonous shadow. It is 
true that Anne-Mie’s ‘‘lot,” like that of the 
constabulary in The Pirates of Penzance, is ‘‘ not 
a happy one.” But as Miss Ward represents 
her, she is open to the reproach addressed to 
Hamlet by the worldly-wise. ‘‘ To persevere 
in obstinate condolement ” is a mistake in life, 
and a mistake at the theatre. Relief is lacking 
to the representation of the woman whose lover 
she believes to be dead, and whose daughter 
must needs pass as her niece. Such reliet and 
variety an actress of Miss Ward’s powers may 
yet succeed in giving. It is hardly within the 
compass of any possible art to fit her perfectly 
for the representation of the maiden of the 
prologue, but such an absence of suitability as 
is here unpleasantly felt cannot be laid to the 
charge of an artist; it is the almost invariable 
and inevitable accompaniment of a drama 
which has a prologue dealing with characters 
over whom, while the curtain is lowered, twenty 
years have to pass. The two most important 
personages, next to Anne-Mie, are her father, 
Dirksen, and her not blameless lover, Herbert 
Russell, an Englishman. Mr. Fernandez acts 
the one part; Mr. Edgar Bruce the other. 
Mr Bruce, of course, has a difficult character 
to deal with—the representative of what is 
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called a ‘‘seducer” has but scant chance 
of popularity—and it is not until Mr. 
Russell (who was supposed to have been 
murdered by the aggrieved and maddened 
father) makes the amende honorable of marriage 
and legitimatises his daughter, Lise, that Mr. 
Bruce can entertain reasonable hope of im- 
pressing an audience favourably. For Mr. 
Fernandez, as far as sentiment is concerned, the 
task is naturally easier; but the representative 
of Dirksen, unlike the representative of Howard 
Russell, has to sink his own nationality. Mr. 
Fernandez, however, becomes carefully Dutch, 
and he performs his pathetic part with strong 
feeling and with the intelligence that comes of 
experience. Mr. Flockton, Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
son, Mrs. Leigh Murray, and Miss C. Graham 
lend, one and all, excellent aid. We hinted at 
the beginning that the performance was remark- 
able for its ensemble. We may say also that it 
is remarkable for due attention to accessories. 
Dutch life and Zeeland manners are portrayed 
with an exactitude copied no doubt from the 
admirable example set last summer at the 
Imperial by the Dutch players themselves. It 
is conceivable that Anne-Mie may not enjoy the 
longest lease of favour at the Prince of Wales’s, 
but it is undoubtedly saved from the list of 
early failures. If it is not at all points satis- 
factory, there is good reason for seeing it. 


Billee Taylor—half opera and half burlesque, 
very well written and put to bright music— 
was brought out at the Imperial Theatre a few 
nights ago with every sign of genuine success. 


Mabel, the piece at the Olympic, which we 
assumed would run but a short time, has 
already been withdrawn. Its place is supplied 
by a strongly constructed drama, Delilah, which 
had some success at the Park Theatre in Camden 
Town when acted, as it was recently, by pretty 
much the same company as is now performing 
it in Wych Street. 


By the death of Mr. Charles Harcourt, by 
an unfortunate accident, at the early age of 
forty-two, the stage loses an _ intelligent 
comedian of comely presence and good bearing, 
who, if he had made no great mark, was yet 
valued by his comrades and accepted not un- 
graciously by the public. He was to have 
appeared in the performance of Hamlet at the 
new Princess’s to-night ; but a fall on the stage 
of the Haymarket, where he was rehearsing 
his part for performance at the other play- 
house, compelled his removal to a neighbouring 
—_ where his days came to an untimely 
end, 


An Actor Abroad, by Edmund Leathes (Hurst 
and Blackett), is the work of one of the most 
intelligent of our younger actors, whose Laertes 
we remember with pleasure to have seen at the 
Lyceum when Mr. Irving first produced Hamlet, 
and whose Horatio we shall witness to-night 
at the Princess’s. Mr. Edmund Leathes’s gifts 
are ofa highly respectable kind, and, ifhe is not 
always brilliant, he is never wholly disappointing. 
It has been objected to An Actor Abroad that 
the book is not wholly about acting, and that 
it contains other matter besides anecdotes that 
concern the stage. This is perfectly true; and 
if a book of travel, descriptive of travel, be 
altogether a nuisance, there is much in this 
book that can be objected to. But volumes of 
travel—the literature of travel we hardly dare 
to call it—volumes of travel have been long 
popular. This is a popularity Mr. Mudie 
would appear to have fostered, since a visit to 
Japan or the Sandwich Islands, undertaken by a 
person accustomed to put pen to paper with con- 
siderable readiness, leads, not indeed to fame, 
but to brief notoriety. We think travel books 
are read too much. They are not literature 
proper. A writer and a publisher, however, 
have often to take a public much as they find 
it; and, since a fayourite winter occupation of 


the middle-class Londoner is to sit over the fire 
with a book which takes the mind to the 
farthest corners of the world, it is not sur- 
prising that there are plenty of authors who 
retail their travelling experiences in print. Of 
these Mr. Leathes is one; but, to our thinking, 
he is an exceptionally agreeable one, for he 
has what, to our mind, is the advantage of 
being a man who has travelled with professional 
pursuits. He travelled to do instead of to 
write, and what he saw he saw by the way. 
The result is an agreeable though, undoubtedly, 
a very light combination of the experiences of 
the voyager with those of the artist; and, after 
reading Mr. Leathes’s impressions of San 
Francisco, we pass on to the story of his 
adventures as a ‘‘star,” or as a satellite, in the 
remoter and stranger regions of California. He 
went to many places during his professional 
tours, and he is yet young. He went to 
Australia, where he saw about the last of that 
eccentric but in many ways admirable artist, 
Walter Montgomery. He went to the Sand- 
wich Islands. He went to New York. He 
spent much time in California, in whose 
‘* glorious climate” —which was so much im- 
pressed upon us by the principal comedian of 
The Danites—he does not entirely believe. 
People who like, as they may reasonably like, 
such modification of the ordinary contents of a 
travel volume as is afforded by the reminiscences 
of an actor, will find Mr. Leathes’s book very 
readable. It is written in a wholesome spirit, 
and it cannot fail to tell us a good deal that we 
did not know before. A great work it makes no 
pretension to be. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


On Saturday, October 23, Bizet’s interesting 
and original suite for orchestra, Roma, was 
performed at the Crystal Palace. Among the 
posthumous works of this lamented composer are 
three suites or symphonies; Joma is third in 
order of publication, but is supposed to be 
earliest in date cf composition. The ‘‘ suite” 
consists of four movements: the first an andante 
tranquillo, quiet and dignified; the second, an 
allegro vivace, a scherzo in fact, full of grace and 
delicacy ; the third, an andante; while the last 
is entitled ‘‘ Carnival,” a piece full of bustle 
and fun, but, as music, not quite equal to the 
preceding movements. The whole composition 
is thoroughly pleasing and the workmanship of 
a high order, while the orchestration is most 
ingenious and effective. The performance was 
excellent, and the work was so heartily received 
that it will doubtless soon be repeated, or 
possibly one of the other suites given. We may 
also mention Schubert’s interesting overture, 
Des Teufel’s Lustschloss, performed for the first 
time at these concerts. It was first played in 
England at the concert of the London Musical 
Society in June last year. 

Last Saturday the principal features of a 
long programme were T. Wingham’s concert- 
overture, Mors janua Vitae, two orchestral 
movements by Massenet, and a pianoforte con- 
certo by Herr Bonawitz. The Wingham over- 
ture has been noticed in connexion with the 
Leeds Festival, where it was produced. The 
two movements by Massenet are extracted 
from one of the composer’s latest works, La 
Vierge, and bear the following titles, ‘‘ Dernier 
Sommeil de la Vierge” and ‘‘ Danse Gali- 
léenne.” The first is weak and commonplace, 
while the second is altogether monstrous and 
unseemly. It is to be hoped that better speci- 
mens could be selected from this composer’s 
works. Herr Bonawitz, who has spent a 
number of years in the United States, 
and resided for the last two years in 
London, made his début, and performed a 








concerto in A minor of his own composi- 
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tion, and afterwards solos of Chopin. The con- 
certo is correct as to form, but the composer 
evidently wrote the work more as a display 
or show piece than as a solid or interesting con- 
tribution to high art. The programme book 
seemed to foretell this, for in the very short 
analysis we read of “a great display of octaves 
in the pianoforte,” ‘‘a cadenza of display,” and 
‘*a chromatic passage of sixths leading into the 
finale.” We can scarcely {form an opinion of 
Herr Bonawitz’s powers as a pianist from his 
performance of this concerto. He has a fair 
amount of digital execution, but his playin 
seems to lack character, refinement, and r 
musical feeling. 

A very large audience assembled on Monday, 
November 1, at St. James’s Hall on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Walter Bache’s pianoforte recital 
(ninth season). The programme commenced 
with Bach’s interesting Suite Anglaise in E 
minor, capitally played, though we did not 
quite agree with the rates at which the various 
movements were taken. Mr. Bache always intro. 
duces into his programme some work of Liszt, 
On Monday he played two pianoforte pieces, 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude and Sara- 
bande and Chaconne from Handel's ‘‘ Almira,” 
and they afforded the pianist an excellent oppor- 
tunity for displaying his well-known skill and 
execution ; as compositions, they are certainly 
not of great value or interest. Another piece 
in the programme was Chopin’s sonata in B flat 
minor (op. 35). Of this work, Schumann says: 
‘“* The idea of calling it a sonata is a caprice, if 
not a jest, for Chopin has simply bound 
together four of his wildest children, to smuggle 
them under this name into a place to which 
they could not else have penetrated.” It 
abounds in difficulties of every kind, and Mr. 
Bache gave an excellent reading of the work, 
more especially of the first movement and of 
the eccentric finale. Miss Anna Williams was 
the vocalist, and gave some _ interesting 
‘* Christmas Songs” by Cornelius. Mr. Bache 
announces a pianoforte recital next year, anda 
repetition of Liszt’s Faust Symphony in 1882. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








AGENCIES. 


London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Suita & Sor, 
186 Strand, and Messrs. CurticE & Co., 
Fleet Street, and Catherine Street, Strand. 


Copies of the AcapEemy can also be obtained 
every Saturday Morning in Evinsurci of 
Mr. MenziEs ; in Dustin of Messrs. W. H. 
SmirH anp Sons; in Mancuester of Mr 
J. Hexwoop. Zen days after date of publi- 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Pournam’s Sons. 

PARIS. 

Copies can be obtained in Paris every Satur: 
day morning of M. ForurrtnaHay, 8 Rue 
Neuve des Capucines. 
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